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Foreword 

As our college reaches its hundredth anniversary, we pause 
to look back over the years. It is a long way to 1855 when 
men were talking of the Kansas-Nebraska Act and the 
opening of Japan by Commodore Perry. ‘This century 1855- 
1955 has seen the populating of the West, waves of immi- 
gration into our country, complex economic development, 
-the expansion of democracy, a series of wars, the rise of 
the United States to world leadership and a new interna- 
tional outlook. 

The State of New Jersey shared in this national growth. 
Its population rose from 489,555 in 1850 to 4,835,329 in 
1950. It had its share of foreign immigration to absorb. 
From an agricultural economy it was transformed into an 
industrial state. In the growing democracy private schools 
supported by tuition or religious groups were replaced by 
the great common school system which led to the demand 
for trained teachers. 

In this span of years the Normal School and the College 
have also pursued a steady growth in spite of wars and 
depressions. Students, teachers and administrators have 
come and gone, but the institution has kept on its way, 
broadening and adapting its program to the changing needs 
of the times, yet drawing stability from the roots so firmly 
grounded in the past. 

What does a college mean to people? To the casual 
observer it is the campus and the buildings, to educators 
it is the curricula and the efficiency of its graduates, to the 
alumni the memories of old friends and student life. We 
shall endeavor to touch on each of these phases in this 
record. Yet beyond and beneath all these is an intangible 
spirit which has been passed down through the years. So 
many people have had an impact on this spirit that only 
a few can be mentioned in this history. 
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FOREWORD 


The friendly cooperation and generous assistance of the 
present staff and of various alumni have been of great 
assistance in gathering the material for this record. Special 
acknowledgment is due to President Roscoe L. West for 
his interest, counsel, and unfailing willingness to help with 
information, to Dean Vernetta F. Decker, Chairman of the 
Publications Committee, for reading the manuscript, to 
Mrs. Lulu C. Haskell, Registrar, and to the library staff 


for their aid and suggestions. 
‘The Authors 


CHAPTER I 


Campaign for a State Normal School 


ON A DAY in October, when the autumn foliage is reflected 
in the lakes, the campus at Hillwood has all the aspects of 
a busy community of over a thousand people, with groups 
hurrying in and out of the library, students strolling to the 
_ dormitories from classes, men practicing soccer and foot- 
ball, women playing field hockey, couples competing on 
the tennis courts, automobiles and special buses coming 
and going. Behind this scene lie a hundred years of struggle 
and achievement since the first day of October 1855, when 
a little group of 15 students presented themselves at the 
old City Hall in Trenton for the opening of the New 
Jersey Normal School. 

The campaign for the Normal School began over a 
century ago. Early in 1828 the matter was agitated. Similar 
movements in other states led to the setting up, between 
1839 and 1854, of eight state normal schools. This, and 
the fact that such leaders as Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard spoke and wrote to groups in New Jersey, did 
much to advance the movement. 

The idea received considerable impetus from the estab- 
lishment of free public schools in New Jersey which was 
assured in 1846 when state supervision and compulsory 
local taxation for schools were enacted into law. Provision 
for adequate teachers was a closely related problem. Surveys 
had revealed for some years that large numbers of schools 
were closed for lack of teachers, and that many of those 
serving were woefully lacking in training. Now with tax- 
supported schools assured the campaign was under way for 
an adequate system of teacher education, to staff the exist- 
ing schools and those to be organized or enlarged because 
of increased attendance. 


CAMPAIGN FOR A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Advocates of the Normal School 


A group of men representing business and the leading 
professions did much to promote the campaign, by essays, 
editorials, addresses and conventions. Among them were 
President John Maclean of Princeton, Principal John T. 
Clark of New Brunswick, Editor David Naar of Trenton, 
Principal David Cole of Trenton, State Superintendent of 
Education John H. Phillips, Governor Rodman M. Price, 
and Richard S. Field of Princeton. ‘These men were not 
only zealous advocates of the school but were its loyal 
friends during the early years of its existence. Richard S. 
Field had proposed as early as 1835, a board of education, 
a state superintendent and two normal schools. He fought 
for this program year after year. When the Normal School 
was finally established, he became the president of its 
trustees and served until his death in 1867. Much of the 
school’s early success was due to his efforts. From his per- 
sonal means he relieved its early financial needs, encouraged 
and sympathized with the principal and teachers, and used 
his influence to ward off attempts to cripple or destroy the 
school.* 

Judge Naar, for seventeen years Editor of “The True 
American,” leading Democratic journal of New Jersey, also 
used his personal and political influence to forward educa- 
tion in the state. “Rising high above all selfish considera- 
tions, it was owing more to his influence than to that of 
any other one man that educational affairs in New Jersey 
were kept entirely aloof from the corrupting influences of 
party politics, and that the board of trustees of the Normal 
School and the State Board of Education were thoroughly 
nonpartisan so long as he lived.”’* David Cole was influen- 
tial with the members of the legislature in forwarding the 
Normal School. He became a member of the first board of 
trustees. When, later, the Model School was proposed for 
secondary education he supported it although he foresaw 
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that it would weaken the Trenton Academy of which he 
was principal. In 1857 he resigned as principal of the acad- 
emy and took a subordinate position as teacher of the 
classics in the Model School. Dr. Maclean of Princeton was 
also a trustee of the Normal School for many years, and 
proved to be one of its most interested and steadfast friends. 
Rodman Price, Governor 1851-54, is sometimes called “the 
founder of the New Jersey Normal School.” He had the 
courage of his convictions and in spite of the warnings of 
- some of his associates against the unpopularity of advoca- 
ting the educational projects of the day, did all he could to 
promote them.° 


Teachers Favor Training 


The teachers themselves were eager to further their own 
training. The State Teachers Association was organized in 
New Brunswick, December 28, 1853, and at the next meet- 
ing in 1855, Dr. Christopher Columbus Hoagland was 
named by them state agent to visit all parts of the state 
and “in every practical way to labor for the establishment 
of a normal school.” At this same meeting John T. Clark, 
principal of the public school in New Brunswick, was 
awarded the premium of $20 in gold offered the previous 
year for the best essay on education in the state. In it, 
he said: 

“The question of greatest moment now before the people 
of New Jersey is, How can the common schools be so im- 
proved that they may be fully competent to give a thorough 
common education to all our children? The most important 
requisite, the sine qua non, is the employment of better 
teachers. We have some teachers now of the best class, but 
the number is exceedingly small. The great majority of 
them are wholly unqualified, not even understanding well 
the branches which are entirely elementary, and knowing 
absolutely nothing about teaching. . . . ‘The compensation 
paid is no equivalent for the labor demanded.” 
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“It has been thought that almost anybody could teach 
a common school; certainly those that could ‘Read, Write 
and Cipher.’ The fact that professional training is essential, 
must be understood and acknowledged.” . . . ‘Surely, 
if anyone needs professional preparation before entering 
upon his duty, it is the teacher. We must have, thus, a State 
Normal School, with a Model School attached, wherein 
our young men and women, shall be fitted for teaching, in 
the same manner as persons are fitted for other professions, 
viz: by an apprenticeship, as a business for life.’’* 

Perhaps it was due to this address that the State ‘Teachers 
Association memorialized the Legislature for an annual 
appropriation of $10,000 for the establishment of a State 
Normal School in 1855.5 

As the fulfillment of the desire for a normal school 
seemed at first a remote possibility, the early efforts for 
teacher training were made through the medium of ‘Teach- 
ers’ Institutes. The first had been held June 8-13, 1849, in 
Hillsboro Township, Somerset County, where Dr. Hoag- 
land was superintendent. ‘The movement developed rapidly 
into county institutes. In 1854 the Legislature provided 
up to $100 from the State Treasury for each institute. 
These institutes offered an immediate and inexpensive 
means of advancing teachers’ training but were only a poor 
substitute for the normal schools which were being devel- 
oped in other states. 


Pleas of School Officials 


Early reports of township trustees and county superin- 
tendents indicate the need of a teacher training institution. 
A report from Atlantic County in 1849 gives the results 
of an examination for prospective teachers held at Egg 
Harbor that year. ‘Four persons came forward as candi- 
dates for licenses, three males and one female. Not one of 
them passed a decent examination in writing and arithme- 
tic and two of them declined answering any questions in 
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grammar, geography, and history of the United States.” 
One of the four candidates was rejected because of in- 
temperate habits, but three months afterward the decision 
was reversed on evidence of a disposition to reform. — 

Somerset County reports ‘““Not one in fifty of those who 
presented themselves had read any book or treatise on the 
art and science of teaching and many had never heard that 
there were any such works in existence.” 

An official in Monmouth County wrote “With regard to 
‘normal schools, . . . I have only to express a very decided 
opinion in favor of the proposed experiment in our state. 
It has long been the sin and reproach of New Jersey that 
she has no teachers of her own but is obliged to depend 
upon the surplus of other states, that the cullings of New 
England teachers are preferable to her own sons and 
daughters.” 

A Warren County superintendent wrote as follows: “I 
most strenuously urge upon the Legislature the considera- 
tion of the establishment of an institution for education 
of teachers and endowing it liberally, believing it is now 
the only step and the most speedy one to insure for our 
state an empire of mind.’® 


Proposals of State Superintendents 
for a Normal School 


Meantime the state superintendents of education con- 
tinued to plead for a normal school. In 1846 the superin- 
tendent, T. F. King, gave details from various reports he 
had received from over the state during the year. He de- 
clared that the burden of almost every report is “the want 
of properly qualified teachers.’’ He concluded with a plea 
for the “establishment of a state normal school at some 
future, and not far distant day.’’’ In his 1847 report eleven 
of the twenty-eight pages were given over to a discussion 
of the history, nature and advantages of normal schools. 
In the report of 1848 he urged that the experiment might 
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be tried for a period of three to five years, estimating that 
a sum not exceeding $5000 annually would be all that 
was required.® Again in 1854 Dr. John Phillips, the superin- 
tendent of schools, urged the establishment of normal 
schools.® 


Petitions to the Legislature 


Other forces were at work toward the same end. In 1847 
conventions were held in Warren, Passaic, Essex, Somerset, 
Middlesex and Burlington Counties. A request for a con- 
vention at Mount Holly in November-December 1847 was 
siened by a large number of prominent citizens, and at 
the convention a series of recommendations was passed 
commending the suggestion to the attention of the Legis- 
lature. The citizens of Passaic County presented a petition 
for a normal school to the Senate in 1848. Similar petitions 
came from other counties. A special report of the Com- 
mittee on Education in the Assembly was made to that 
body February 4, 1848, pertaining to the “Establishment 
of a Normal School.” A bill was introduced and went as 
far as the second reading. Governor Haines in his annual 
message of 1849 urged the Legislature to consider a Normal 
School. In 1852 Governor George F. Fort asked the Legisla- 
ture to consider the proposal of establishing one or more 
normal schools. ‘Three years later, in January 1855, Gover- 
nor Rodman M. Price stated, “I regret to say that our 
educational system is not equal to that of many of our 
states. We have . .. no normal schools for teachers. . . . It 
is only through the teacher that education can be diffused. 
. . . In view, therefore, of the practical importance of a 
state normal school for the education of teachers, and the 
self-evident necessity, with our ability to make liberal 
appropriations for that object, I recommend the establish- 
ment of a school for the education of teachers, similar to 
the schools established in many of the states, which are 
deemed to exert a most useful and beneficial influence in 
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the cause of education in public estimation.” He then 
stated that a bill would be introduced to establish such a 
normal school for the State of New Jersey.*® 


An Act to Establish a Normal School 


Introduced in the Senate, January 25, 1855, the bill was 
passed after three readings by a vote of 13 to 5.71 On Thurs- 
day, February 8, the same bill was passed by the Assembly, 
by a 32 to 22 vote’? and sent to the Governor for his con- 
sideration as Senate Bill No. 49. The original bill with its 
eleven sections can be found in the files of the office of 
the Secretary of State, inscribed “Approved February 9, 
1855.—RODMAN M. PRICE.” 

Thus was brought to a successful termination the strug- 
gle of many private individuals, teachers’ institutes, super- 
intendents of education and other public officials for a 
New Jersey Normal School. 

The bill contained eleven sections. Since they furnished 
a blueprint for procedures in setting up the school, which 
seemed to be followed successfully, the substance is given 
here. Ten trustees were to be appointed by the governor, 
two from each congressional district in the state, who 
should have charge of the location of the school, the ap- 
pointment of teachers, the studies and exercises to be 
pursued. If no suitable buildings and fixtures were offered 
without expense to the state, the trustees were authorized 
to hire necessary accommodations for five years, at which 
time the normal school would cease unless provided for 
by the succeeding legislature. The number of pupils was 
limited to 240, three for each member of the Senate and 
Assembly. All applicants for admission were required to 
sign a declaration that it was their intention to engage in 
employment in the state for at least two years. The neces- 
sary apparatus and textbooks were to be furnished by the 
trustees and the tuition was to be free. A model school was 
to be provided in which the normal school pupils could 
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practice the modes of instruction and discipline inculcated 
in their classes. The law also stated that for the support of 
the school in a manner worthy of the State of New Jersey, 
the annual sum of $10,000 was to be appropriated for five 
successive years, this item indicating that the project was 
regarded in the nature of an experiment. 


CHAPTER II 
The Early Years 


WILLIAM F. PHELPS, A.M., PRINCIPAL, 1855-64 


UP TO THIS TIME the school existed on paper only. Steps 
were taken to give it reality. The new board of trustees 
acted promptly, setting October 1, 1855, for the opening 
of the school. As it was expected that a community would 
provide the buildings and fixtures, they placed advertise- 
ments, such as the one below, in newspapers throughout 
the state. 


The undersigned trustees of the New Jersey State Normal 
School invite proposals for furnishing a location for the institu- 
tion, and for a building or buildings affording the necessary 
accommodations for the exercises of the school. It is desirable 
that the location should be central and easy of access from all 
parts of the State. The institution will require a study room 
sufficiently large for two hundred and forty pupils, the number 
at present limited by law, and eight lecture rooms, space for 
offices, etc. By the terms of the act establishing a State Normal 
School, it is contemplated that a suitable location and build- 
ings may be furnished without expense to the State. The 
trustees invite the liberality of their fellow-citizens for this 
desirable object, as a suitable response to the munificent ap- 
propriation made by the legislature for the annual support 
of the institution. ' 

In case, however, no available buildings are offered, without 
expense to the state, the Trustees are directed to hire such 
buildings for the term of five years, and they invite specific 
and particular offers for that purpose. 

All proposals are to be directed to Franklin S. Kinney, Chair- 
man of the Committee on location, New Brunswick, N.J., and 
sent to him on or before the first day of June next. 

Dated, Trenton, April 24, 1855. 

Richard S. Field, President Charles Seagreaves 
John H. Phillips, Secretary Thomas Lawrence 
Franklin S. Kinney, Treasurer Lyman A. Chandler 


James G. Hampton William H. Babbitt 
Joseph H. Thompson Dudley Gregory 
David Cole TRUSTEES 


Taken from the Daily True American, April 30, 1855, Tren- 
ton, N.J. 
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THE EARLY YEARS 


The board was highly gratified by the number of offers 
received—‘‘New Brunswick, Beverly, Orange, ‘Trenton, and 
other places made the most liberal and munificent offers, 
and entered into the most lively but honorable competition 
to secure the location.” New Brunswick offered suitable 
land, valued at $2,000; cash in the amount of $8,o00 for 
the construction of buildings; and lectures from different 
departments of Rutgers College. Orange proposed to build 
the necessary buildings free of cost to the State on land 
donated by one of its citizens, L. S. Haskell. It also offered 
to provide lectures on Music, Architecture and Physiology. 
Pennington and Princeton offered valuable lots on which 
to locate the institution. Beverly, in the person of Paul 
Farnum, offered a building which was being built, and a 
home for the principal free for five years. ‘Trenton offered 
any of several different lots upon which to build the school 
and $14,000 was to be furnished by a group of its citizens 
for the construction of the necessary buildings. 

After considering all these propositions and visiting the 
sites offered, it was decided at a meeting in Princeton on 
July 17 to locate the new school at Trenton. The board 
reported that “Propositions were made by the citizens of 
Trenton, which in the opinion of the majority of the board, 
taking all things into consideration, combined greater 
advantages than any which had been previously offered.’ 
Other factors in favor of Trenton were that it was appro- 
priate that the school should be in the capital city; that as 
the school was the offspring of the Legislature, it was 
advisable to locate it under the eye of that body; and that 
Trenton was in a central position and easy of access from 
all parts of the state. 

The location chosen was a lot 200 feet square on Clinton 
Avenue owned by William P. Sherman, which the State 
leased for a nominal sum. Plans for the building were 
prepared but estimates of the cost exceeded the $14,000 
promised by about $3,000. As the original law provided 
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that if the buildings were not furnished free, the board 
might use part of its appropriation to rent suitable quarters, 
the trustees decided to use $3,000 to supplement the $14,000 
offered. This was to be considered rent for the property 
for the five-year period designated by the law. 


The First Principal 


The first principal selected for the school was William 
F. Phelps, a graduate of the first class, 1845, at the Normal 
School, Albany, N. Y. Later a degree of A.M. was conferred 
on him by Union College. Mr. Phelps had been connected 
with Albany Normal School for several years after gradua- 
tion and had absorbed much of his philosophy of education 
from David Perkins Page. As a teacher in the model school 
at Albany, he had insisted on early arrival at school, 
thorough preparation, thorough teaching, kindness, calm- 
ness and firmness in dealing with students. Much of his 
philosophy is that of modern days as seen in the following 
excerpts. 


Assuming that education aims to improve the whole man 
... it follows that he is the best qualified teacher who imparts 
to his pupils the strongest wz/l, and the best way to use his own 
powers; and who, instead of constantly communicating knowl- 
edge to the young, indicates to them how they may best acquire 
it for themselves.* 

Education, true education, the only education that is worthy 
the confidence and support either of the citizens or the com- 
munity, deals with the entire being of man, physical, emotional, 
intellectual and moral.5 


The Faculty 


Associated with Mr. Phelps as faculty of the first school 
were: 


Sumner C. Webb, M.D., Professor, Physiology and Elocution 
Irene B. Colby, Instructor, Geography 

Ferdinand J. Ilsley, Professor, Vocal Music 

John K. Wolfe, Instructor, Drawing 
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Samuel A. Farrand, Professor, Descriptive and Physical Geog- 

raphy 
Arnold Guyot, Physical Geography and Geology 

Dr. Webb came from the Normal School, Albany, N.Y. 
Mr. Farrand had been principal of Boonton Academy and 
Miss Colby had been serving in the New Brunswick Public 
School. Mr. Guyot is described as a world famous scientist, 
geologist and physical geographer. Mr. Phelps spoke of 
him as “the representative of the scholarship and _ profes- 
sional skill of two continents, the erudite, polished, amiable 
Christian gentleman. He gave a new and broader meaning 
to the word geography, changing a dry fragmentary dis- 
connected series of stale, flat and almost unprofitable facts 
to an exact science.’’ He was later called to Princeton Uni- 
versity. Mr. Guyot was a disciple of Pestalozzi and one of 
the first group of teachers who came to this country from 
Switzerland. In 1858 Herman Krusi, son of a companion 
of Pestalozzi, also from Switzerland, joined the faculty as 
Professor of Graphics and Modern Languages. He was, 
however, soon drawn to Oswego to join the movement for 
object teaching in which Mr. Phelps later became inter- 
ested. ‘Thus we see that the Pestalozzi influence was strong 
on the early ‘Trenton Normal School. 


Opening of the School 


As planned, the Normal School opened October 1, 1855. 
Fifteen candidates for admission attended the opening 
exercises held in the City Hall, as the temporary building 
at the corner of Hanover and Stockton Streets was not 
completely finished. ‘They had been directed by notices in 
the newspapers to present themselves on Monday at the 
City Hall, corner of State and Green Streets (now Broad 
and State). This was a three-story building of rough cast 
brick. Part of the ground floor was rented for stores but on 
the second floor was a hall used for meetings, conventions 
and balls and it was here no doubt that the first pupils 
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assembled. In his speech of welcome the Principal explained 
the objectives of the Normal School and how the education 
of teachers was to be conducted. There were also speeches 
by Dr. John H. Phillips, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, and by David Cole, a member of the Board of 
Trustees. 

After the ceremonies, we assume that the pupils scattered 
to their boarding places. In an effort to provide these, the 
following notice had been previously placed in the Tren- 
ton newspapers. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Private families desirous of furnishing Board to pupils of 
the Normal School, which is to open Monday, the ist of 
October, are requested to send for applications in writing, 
immediately to the principal, Professor William F. Phelps, at 
the Trenton House. 

Each application should state the number that can be 
accommodated, the price per week, and also whether male or 
female boarders would be preferred. Persons applying should 
give reference to well known citizens as to character, respect- 
ability, etc. 

The board required to be plain and simple diet, with airy 
rooms properly warmed and ventilated, at reasonably moderate 
rates.® 


Several years later in his annual report (1860), Mr. 
Phelps recalled the applicants for admission who came the 
first day. “Some of them were evidently doubters, and came 
with the purpose of investigating the case, and watching 
the progress of events, before venturing to identify them- 
selves with an experiment whose issue seemed so uncertain 
—an experiment viewed with jealous suspicion by many, 
with distrust by most, and yet with confident hope by a 
few. After a brief period, however, the doubters began to 
srow confident, and finally several of them asked leave of 
absence to return home, that they might prepare themselves 
for a permanent connection with the school,” 
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The school met the first week in a public hall, without 
benefit of books and equipment. The second week it 
moved to temporary quarters in a dwelling house recently 
erected by Dr. McKelway at the corner of Hanover and 
Stockton Streets. Still there were no books or blackboards 
available. “But on the advent of the third week the books 
were forth coming, confidence revived, and the work began 
in good earnest.’”” 

The equipment which was so slow in coming was chosen 
carefully by Principal Phelps and the treasurer of the 
Board of Trustees with an eye to its use in the new build- 
ing as well as in the temporary quarters. ‘There were “25 
double desks for 50 students, 3 feet 10 inches in length by 
18 inches in width, with tops of cherry supported by strong 
iron stanchions. They were equipped with heavy glass ink- 
wells with brass covers. The chairs were supported by cast 
iron pedestals. One large sized teachers’ desk and four 
ushers’ desks for recitation rooms were added. Books were 
bound uniformly in the best law-sheep, warranted not to 
give out at the back. The state coat of arms was stamped 
on the cover with the words, ‘New Jersey State Normal 
School 1855.’ ” 


Entrance Examinations 


The first entrance examination was not given until 
November 4th, Thanksgiving Day. From the diary of a 
member of the class, we gather that it was not much of a 
holiday. “The great examination came off today. I dreaded 
it. We were presented with a written exercise in Arithmetic 
and were required to write the answers to the questions. 
Being Thanksgiving Day at eleven o’clock we were dis- 
missed but I did not go to church. After dinner I went to 
school where we resumed our questions in Arithmetic.”® 
Other subjects covered in the admission examination were 
Geography, English Grammar, Reading, Spelling, Penman- 
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ship. The questions indicate the emphasis of that day, as 
shown in these from the geography examination. 


Define geography. 
What is the Earth? 


What is the shape of the Earth and the proof of it? 
Are zones natural or artificial divisions and why? 


m Of 1 


10. Where is the Crimea? 
11. Where is the territory of Nebraska?® 


Questions 10 and 11 are cited as they savored of current 
events, the Crimean War having begun in 1854 and the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act having been passed in the same year. 

Fortunately there were no failures in these examinations 
but at the end of the first term the blow fell. Principal 
Phelps informed the class that there would have to be some 
vacant seats, “the present course of study being too severe 
for them or that (their) knowledge was not sufficient to 
sustain them in the Normal School.’’?° The school year had 
been divided into two terms, the first one of twenty weeks 
from September, the second twenty-two weeks, with an 
interval of two weeks between. We do not know how many 
vacant seats there were at the end of the first term but 
during that first twenty weeks the original fifteen, consist- 
ing of ten women and five men, had increased to forty-three. 
These students represented the social and occupational 
classes prevalent in the State at that time. Nineteen of the 
parents were farmers; five, mechanics; five, school teachers; 
three, merchants; two, physicians; two, unknown. The re- 
maining seven came, one each, from the home of a seam- 
stress, a county clerk, a book peddler, a miller, a cattle 
dealer and a clerk. 


Course of Study 


The course of study set up for the school was as follows: 
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I. ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The Elementary Sounds. 

Spelling—Definition and Analysis of Words. 

Reading and Elocution. 

English Grammar, including the Analysis of the Sentence and 
Sentential Structure. 

Compositon, including Rhetoric and Criticism. 

The Art of Debate, including Parliamentary Law. 


II. GRAPHICS 


Penmanship and Book-keeping 
Object Drawing 

Map Drawing 

Mechanical Drawing 


III. MATHEMATICS 


Oral or Mental Arithmetic 

Written Arithmetic 

Practical Mathematics 

Mathematical Geography, and use of Globes, including also 
the Elements of Astronomy. 

Algebra, (Elements) 

Geometry, (Elements) 


IV. NATURAL SCIENCE 


Descriptive and Physical Geography 
Human and Comparative Physiology 
Elements of Natural Philosophy 
Elements of Chemistry 


V. ETHICS, ETC. 


Moral Philosophy 

Natural ‘Theology 

Constitution of the United States and of New Jersey 
School Laws of New Jersey; History of the United States 


VI. THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING 


Intellectual Philosophy 

The Study of School Systems 

Lectures on Education and the Details of Teaching 
Practice in the Model School 


Vocal Music throughout the Course 
16 
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Each subject was justified by Principal Phelps in his 
Annual Report of 1855. Most of the classes were conducted 
by the lecture method. Recently there has come into the 
possession of the college a diary kept by Mary Jane Sergeant 
of Raritan, Somerset County, a member of its first class. 
It consists almost entirely of lectures given in the various 
subjects. One imagines that from copious notes taken in 
class, she burned the midnight oil, to reproduce the lec- 
tures practically verbatim. Her only complaint and a con- 
stant one is that she, who couldn’t sing, must attend the 
vocal music classes. Finally she won a victory and was 
allowed to use that hour in drawing. 

According to the Report of 1856 school marking of the 
pupils was an elaborate process, which would lead teachers 
of today to rise in rebellion. The figure 5 denoted a perfect 
recitation, 3 imperfect, and 1 a failure. Other signs denoted 
absence, tardiness or misconduct. Teachers were required 
to mark each recitation and the marks were totalled for 
subject standing. ‘““The whole number of perfect recitations 
required in each branch of study for the term is assumed 
as the denominator of a fraction, while the whole number 
actually given forms the numerator determining the value 
in reference to 100.” At the close of the term the subject 
scores were totalled and divided by the number of subjects 
for term standings. The names of all graduates with their 
exact averages were published in the annual catalogue for 
many years. 


The New Building 


Meantime work on the new building was in progress. 
A three-story rectangular building was selected in prefer- 
ence to a two-story one. Principal Phelps in his annual 
report to the Board in 1855, said that “the subject of school 
architecture, including the arrangement, dimensions, ven- 
tilation, and general adaptation of school buildings to the 
high purpose of their construction, must ever occupy a 
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prominent position in any system of education, worthy of 
the name.” He listed several requirements for the build- 
ing which were incorporated in the interior arrangement. 

On October 9, 1855, the cornerstone of the new school 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies. A parade formed at 
the State House and marched down State Street to Clinton 
Avenue to the new school grounds. The public schools of 
Trenton were dismissed for the occasion. Students, teachers, 
Trustees, State Officials and hundreds of interested friends 
of education were present. After a prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Clemons of St. Michael’s Church, the children of the ‘Tren- 
ton public schools sang an invocation under the direction 
of Mr. Joseph Rooney.*? The Honorable Richard S. Field, 
of Princeton, President of the Board of Trustees, delivered 
the principal address of the day. It was later printed in full 
in the True American.“ The following excerpts from his 
speech are indicative of the importance he placed upon the 
establishment of this first state normal school in New Jersey. 

The Act (to establish a Normal School) constitutes an era 
in the history of New Jersey. .. . We have been legislating on 
common schools for a quarter of a century. ... We have been 
multiplying schools, .. . building houses for their accommoda- 
tion, . . . spending money for their support, . . . and devising 
schemes for their government, . . . while we have wholly failed 
to provide for them that, without which, all other means and 
appliances are of little use. ... I mean a supply of competent 
teachers. 

After stressing the importance of the profession of teach- 
ing he continued: 

If then we ever hope to make our common schools what 
they ought to be—the best schools in the State, where the chil- 
dren of the rich and poor may meet together upon one common 
platform—we must educate our teachers. 

Claiming it his belief that it was the teacher who made 
a good school and pointing out some of the arguments 
which had been raised in opposition to the normal school, 
and misgivings which some people held for it, he asked: 
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Are there any who really feel that this institution may fall 
under sectarian influence? Let what we have witnessed this day 
forever dissipate such apprehensions. Here are all the leading 
religious denominations in the State taking part in this interest- 
ing ceremony. Here is the Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
has sometimes been thought to be too exclusive, represented by 
those who are catholic in the truest sense of the term. Here is 
the Presbyterian Church, which inherits from its puritan fathers 
a love for learning and education as the surest handmaid and 
ally of religion. Here is the Lutheran Church. Here are the 
Methodist and Baptist Churches, which embrace within their 
ample folds so large a portion of the people of the State... all 
coming up here today with one accord, all bidding us God- 
speed, and invoking the blessings of Heaven upon our under- 
taking. Let their prayers be heard, let that blessing descend 
upon us, and all our hopes will be realized, and all our efforts 
crowned with success. 


The cornerstone was then laid by Governor Price who 
next addressed the gathering on the subject of education 
and normal schools. ‘The Governor referred to the Act 
establishing the school as an important one which he 
hoped to see backed by the popular sentiment of the 
State. If not, it would be repealed. It behooved the people, 
interested in the cause, to interest themselves in the enter- 
prise in such manner as to show the importance and neces- 
sity of the institution. 

Turning next to the pupils, so newly admitted to the 
school, Governor Price said: ‘““To you my young friends..., 
we would say that the eyes of the people of the State will 
be anxiously fixed upon you. ... You are about to prepare 
yourselves under great advantages for the important office 
of instruction; this momentous trust which heretofore has 
been assumed without any specific preparation will be ap- 
proached by you after having had its principles carefully 
unfolded to you, and having had some opportunity to put 
them in practice in the model school, which will form part 
of the institution. ... A failure on your part to meet the 
public expectation would have an injurious effect upon 
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this attempt to improve the qualifications of teachers in 
the institutions expressly devoted to that object. On the 
other hand, your spirit and devotion .. . and your visible 
improvement in the noble skill of aiding in the develop- 
ment of the mind and formation of character, ... will con- 
tribute essentially to the permanent adoption of Normal 
Schools as a part of the system of . .. popular education.’"* 

Colonel Alexander, President of the Senate, and Judge 
Naar, of the True American also spoke. Dr. John H. Phil- 
lips, State Superintendent of Public Schools, gave an in- 
teresting history of the legislation leading to the establish- 
ment of the Normal School. 

A box was deposited in the cornerstone containing many 
newspapers from all over the State and a document with 
information as to the origin, opening, first faculty, the first 
Board of Trustees, the builders and a list of those citizens 
of Trenton who had furnished funds for the building. ‘This 
box was recovered when the building was razed and is now 
kept in the vault of Green Hall of State Teachers College 
at Trenton. Unfortunately, water seeped into the box and 
its contents have badly deteriorated, some beyond recogni- 
tion. An old Bible, a history, the specifications for the 
building, consisting of four pages of very general require- 
ments, and many newspapers are legible in part. 

The new building was ready for use when the second 
term of the Normal School began in March 17, 1856. 
Although not fully completed, it was found to be “admira- 
bly adapted to the purposes for which it was designed.” 
The faculty and the Board of Trustees in the reports of 
1856 were lavish in their praise of the new building. On 
July 17, 1856 the new Normal School was dedicated with 
a ceremony closely resembling that of laying the corner- 
stone the previous October. 


The Model School 
At the beginning of the second term a Model School was 
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opened on the first floor of the Normal School in two rooms 
with a capacity for 100 pupils. Mr. Henry B. Pierce was 
named superintendent, with two assistants. The school 
became so popular that when it could no longer accommo- 
date the applicants for admission, a new building was 
erected for it on a lot next to the Normal School. At this 
time it was organized in four groups; a primary, a second- 
ary, a grammar, and a high school department. Eventually, 
the Model School came to be one of the outstanding sec- 
ondary schools in the state, with many distinguished grad- 
uates. It continued until 1917 when it was replaced by the 
Training School which accommodated only elementary 
grades. 


The Farnum School 


A second affiliated school grew up in Beverly, N.J. Orig- 
inally Paul Farnum of that borough had made a liberal 
offer for the Normal School. When that site was passed over 
in favor of Trenton, he constructed a building which he 
offered to the state. Again, circumstances of law and finance 
forced the ‘Trustees to reject the offer. It was then con- 
verted into a Preparatory School, auxiliary to the Normal 
School. Normal schools in this country had been hampered 
because pupils admitted were not yet ready for professional 
training and much time had to be taken for a grounding 
in the fundamentals of elementary education. The Farnum 
Preparatory School of New Jersey was opened October 8, 
1856, and continued under the Board of Trustees to be 
part of the state’s teacher training system until 1912, when 
it was turned over to the town of Beverly in accordance 
with the terms of Mr. Farnum’s will. 


Expansion 


By the end of the second year the faculty of the Normal 
School had increased to nine, that of the Model School 
to five. The Library contained 3,762 volumes, most of 
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which were text books. Meticulous records were kept in 
those days. A complete inventory of furniture and effects 
shows a value of $3,709.1° Besides the main items, were 
listed such incidentals as, 


I SUPTIAL, CLIN wccecentvetvrteses $ 1.00 4 Brittannia water cups ..$2.00 
SAOGMMalyes BA 6:00 * 2°spittoons aiiian-arenes 1.00 
1 human skeleton .......... 35.00 | 1:mail bag sg eae 1.00 
5 looking glasses ............ 5.00 1, wooden rakerisceecnere 1.00 


First Graduates 


The first class to be graduated from the Normal School 
was sent out at the end of the fifth term, January 28, 1858. 
It comprised 21 ‘‘Ladies” and 11 “Gentlemen.” Although 
about three years were required to complete all the pre- 
scribed work, “‘it was deemed advisable to send out a class 
at the close of the fifth term, that an opportunity might be 
offered for judging the utility of the school.’’*° 

The diploma of Elizabeth Collins, a member of this first 
class, was presented to the college several years ago by Mr. 
Frank Worthington of Philadelphia, son of Elizabeth Col- 
lins (Mrs. Worthington) and hangs in the President’s office 
in James M. Green Hall. 

Another interesting connection between the original 
Normal School and the new buildings at Hillwood occurred 
in May of 1936. At that time Mrs. Helen Budd Gibby, who 
entered the Normal School in January 1856 and graduated 
in the first class in January 1858, then ninety-seven years 
of age, visited the Hillwood campus, walked around the 
new buildings, and had lunch with President West, her 
son and daughter, and a member of the Class of 1866. After 
she reached home, Mrs. Gibby wrote the following letter 
to Mr. West: 

Newark, N.]. 


May 8th, 1936 
My dear Mr. West: 


‘Thank you very much for the time, attention and hospitality 
you gave us on Wednesday. 
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I enjoyed every minute of my visit—except those in front 
of the cameras. 

The new buildings are such an improvement on the ones 
when I went to school eighty years ago. I was glad to hear you 
explain about them and tell for what they are being used. 

Seeing all those young people at lunch made me realize how 
many more are studying to be teachers now, than when I was 
a girl. 

ters some of them will live as long as I have, and if they 
do, I am sure they will carry with them through their lives the 
friendly respect for their President which I have always felt for 
my Principal, Prof. Wm. F. Phelps. 

Very cordially— 
Helen Budd Gibby 
Mrs. Gibby passed away in May 1937 in her ninety-ninth 
year. 

In spite of its success there were still some objections to 
the “new education” advanced at Trenton. Some critics 
regarded such subjects as physical education, mechanical 
drawing and chemistry as intrusions upon the established 
curriculum. The need to prove the value of the new train- 
ing was imperative as the five year period set in the original 
law of 1855 was drawing to a close. On the recommenda- 
tion of Governor Newell, the State Legislature in 1859 
passed a measure to continue the school for five years more 
at the expiration of the first five year term. 


Changes Introduced 


Several changes had occurred by 1860. Principal Phelps 
| was always convinced of the need for physical education. 
In 1858 with money subscribed by teachers and pupils, he 
| hired an experienced gymnast to conduct exercises for one 
| hour each day for the six classes of the student body. The 
) principal reported that the sick list was the smallest during 
| this period since the school began and that health, appetites, 
| strength and general tone of the whole group were greatly 
| improved. Now in 1860 physical education had become a 
| recognized department. A public gymnastic exhibition was 
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given in connection with the examination program at the 
close of the term June 1861. A further expansion in the 
program was made when a course in scientific agriculture 
was worked out with the State Agricultural Society. It was 
felt that, in such a predominantly agricultural state, it was 
only logical that teachers should be trained to impart “a 
more general knowledge of principles and practice of Agri- 
culture,” not only to the pupils but to their parents as 
well.?” 

In that year too, it was decided to graduate a class at the 
end of each term, instead of having one graduating class 
a year as previously. Since classes were admitted each term, 
it seemed reasonable that a class should graduate each term. 
Members of the graduating class who had never taught 
were now required to do six months of probationary teach- 
ing before receiving a diploma.** The diploma was then 
made, by the legislature, a state certificate for two years, 
after which it was to be made a perpetual certificate if the 
holder submitted to reexamination by the faculty. 

Perhaps the most significant change in 1861 from an 
educational viewpoint was the opening of facilities for 
“object teaching” in the Model School. This method orig- 
inated in England and was initiated in America in the 
school system of Oswego, N.Y. Mr. Phelps visited the 
Oswego schools and was very impressed. Miss Matilda 
Lewis, a primary teacher in the Model School, volunteered 
to spend six months in Oswego at her own expense, to take 
the training requisite for the work in her grade. As a result 
Trenton Normal School became one of the foremost agen- 
cies in promoting the method of object teaching.” 


The Last Years of Mr. Phelps’ Term of Office 


The last years of the Phelps regime coincided with the 
Civil War. With the war came a drop in enrollment. For 
the two terms beginning in 1860 there were 32 males in the 
first and 26 in the second in attendance, while in those of 
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1861 there were only 18 and 13 respectively. Female attend- 
ance suffered correspondingly. Much of the drop could be 
attributed to financial difficulties caused by the war. The 
war also affected the school in other ways. Petitions were 
made to the legislature to repeal the Normal School Act.... 
“at times like the present no unnecessary burdens should 
be laid upon the people.” Military instruction was begun 
in both Normal and Model Schools, as it was pointed out 
that the South had an initial advantage in the war because 
they had emphasized military training. With the year 1862 
enrollment began to pick up again, though with a higher 
percentage of women than before, nor did it reach 140, that 
of 1859, during all the war years. Unfortunately there was 
no GI Bill of Rights in those days. 

The following letter written by Principal Phelps in 1863 
indicates the recruitment efforts that were being made in 
these years to build up the school. It was written to Wm. 
Campbell, Esq., ‘Tuckahoe, New Jersey, and can be seen 
hanging in the President’s Office at Hillwood. 


Dear Sir;— 

Will you be so kind as to read the enclosed circular and send 
the information requested by it at your earliest convenience? 
So great is the demand for teachers trained at the Normal 
School that we cannot supply it. 

It is evident that the institution is a necessity and that it 
should be continued in operation until every school in the 
State shall feel its beneficial influence and shall be elevated to 
the highest standard of efficiency. To accomplish this is the 
work of time and patient labor, and we solicit your hearty co- 
operation in our efforts to sustain the school, and keep it full 
of pupils so that its benefits may be felt in every township and 
district in the State. An early and fully reply to the circular will 
greatly, Oblige 

Yours, very truly 
Ws. F. PHELPS 
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At the top of the letter were these printed paragraphs: 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Normal School, Trenton, Nov. 2, 1863 

This Institution was established by the Legislature 
for the sole purpose of preparing Teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. ‘he course of study and 
training is adapted to secure this great object. 

Conditions of Admission.—Applicants for admission 
must be not less than Sixteen Years of age, of good 
health, good moral character, able to sustain a fair 
examination in the elementary branches, and must 
signify their intention to teach at least two years in 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Expenses of the School.—Tuition is free to all who 
pledge themselves to teach two years in the State. 

A charge of Iwo Dollars per Session of ‘Twenty 
Weeks, is made for the use of Books and Stationery. 
Good board can be procured in respectable private 
families at a cost of from $2.50 to $3.50 per week. 

Teachers Supplied.—School Officers are notified that 
the Principal will at all times give his special attention 
to supplying Schools with competent Teachers from 
the Graduating Classes of the Normal School. 

Applications for “Teachers should state whether a 
Male or Female is required; the Salary to be Paid; the — 
Number of Pupils in the School; the Branches to be 
Taught, and the general Condition of the School 
Building, Furniture, etc. 

All communications concerning the State Normal 
School, should be addressed to 


Prof. Wo. F. PHELps, Trenton, New Jersey. 


gs Full circulars supplied on application 


Another five year period in the experiment of the Nor- 
mal School was approaching an end in 1865. The Trustees 
had acquired, by early 1864, an interest of nearly $20,000 
in the buildings occupied by the Normal and Model 
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Schools, through the investment of the surplus funds from 
the Model School, where tuition was charged. This sum 
would reduce the purchase price, should the State decide 
to buy these buildings. Principal Phelps made a survey of 
public opinion over the State to get concrete evidence of 
the desirability of retaining the school. The five living ex- 
governors, prominent educators, town superintendents from 
every county in the state and others replied, confirming the 
wisdom of the creation of the school and the advisability 
of its continuation. Once again the legislature responded 
favorably with a law to continue the school for five years 
from February 9g, 1865. 

Professor Phelps, who had been with the school from its 
foundation, resigned March 15, 1864, to take a position in 
the State Normal School at Winona, Minnesota. His selec- 
tion as principal at Trenton had proved to be a wise one, 
for his energy and zeal had contributed greatly to the 
growth of the school. He left a faculty of 6 in the Normal 
School, 4 in the Farnum Preparatory School, 10 in the 
Model School; and an enrollment of 110 students in the 
Normal School, 24 men, 86 women. His success was recog- 
nized by the State Teachers Association where the statement 
was made in 1864 that “the Normal School is the best in 
the Union, annually sending forth into our public schools 
a large number of trained teachers whose influence is al- 
ready felt and acknowledged as a power in the State.” 


mae, 


CHAPTER Iit 


Twenty-Five Years of Growth 


JOHN S. HART, LL.D., 1864-1871 
LEWIS M. JOHNSON, A.M., 1871-1876 
WASHINGTON HASBROUCK, Pu.D., 1876-1889 


THE next twenty-five years witnessed a period of quiet but 
steady growth in the Normal School. This quarter of a 
century spanned the administrations of the three principals 
named above. 


The State Normal School a Permanent Institution 


John Hart, who had been principal of the Model School, 
became Professor Phelps’ successor in 1864. During his 
administration measures were taken which gave the Normal 
School a permanent status, a step second only in importance 
to its creation in 1855. When the Legislature in 1864 for 
the third time extended the life of the school for five years 
beginning in 1865, the Trustees called their attention to 
the possibility of the purchase of the entire plant, sum- 
marizing the financial status, thus: 


In addition to the payment of the stipulated rent, the trustees 
have, by means of tuition certificates, . . . acquired an interest in 
the property to a large amount, of which, however, the State 
can avail itself only by becoming the purchaser . . . the original 
cost of the buildings and land was $72,500 and .. . the whole of 
this valuable property can now be purchased by the State for 
the sum of $38,000. This . . . is but little more than half of what 
the property originally cost, and .. . it is the opinion of. . . 
judges, that the land alone, without including the buildings, is 
now, or at least soon will be, worth the whole amount that the 
State would be required to pay. 


Recommending that a decision should be made before the 
expiration of the leases then in force, the Trustees invited 


the Legislature “to give the matter their earliest con- 
sideration.” 
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The Governor also whole-heartedly urged the purchase 
of the property by the State.? Consequently on February 2, 
1865, the first act of the Legislative session authorized the 
purchase by the State of New Jersey of the Normal and 
Model School Buildings, with the spacious grounds upon 
which they are erected, and all the fixtures, furniture, 
library and apparatus connected therewith.” The property 
was acquired for $38,000 as the Trustees had estimated. 
This step ended the years of experimentation and gave the 
Normal School permanent tenure. 


Building the Dormitories 


This twenty-five year period might be termed the “Dor- 
mitory Era.” The movement began under Principal Hart 
who felt that the expense and difficulty of getting board 
and room kept many from attending the school. Boarding 
out in Trenton was from five to six dollars a week. During 
the war it had been difficult at times to obtain accommoda- 
tions at all. There was a feeling, too, on the part of the 
parents that young students, especially girls, should live in 
supervised quarters.* Principal Hart consulted with a group 
of Trenton citizens, namely, William White, Jonathan 
Steward, Charles Brearley, Henry B. Pierce and Elias Cook, 
the very able treasurer for the Board of Trustees. They 
decided to try an experiment to see if it were practical to 
maintain a boarding house. A building just across the street 
from the school was purchased and furnished to accommo- 
date thirty women. In a month it was completely filled. 
Board, washing, fuel and light were furnished for $3.50 a 
week, considerably below the cost in private houses. So 
successful was this enterprise that the gentlemen in charge 
decided to incorporate for the purpose of building a larger 
dormitory. They received a charter from the Legislature 
under the title of “The Normal School Boarding House 
Association,’ which empowered them to acquire real estate; 
raise a capital of $20,000, with the right to increase it later; 
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to erect and maintain a boarding house for the teachers and 
pupils in the State Normal and Model Schools.’ 

Work was begun at once in the summer of 1865 on a new 
building across the street from the school which would 
provide for a hundred women. We learn from Hart's 
annual report of 1865 that the boarding hall was a three- 
story building, 135’ x 3714’. Rooms were designed for two 
occupants. They were carpeted and furnished with a double 
bed and mattress. To crown all, each girl had a separate 
clothes closet.® 

The Board of Trustees leased the boarding hall at $1250 
annually for four years, raising the money from the Model 
School receipts, with the understanding that if the State 
should purchase the building during the period of the 
lease, the rent paid by the Trustees was to be deducted 
from the price. The Trustees also agreed to pay 6% on the 
cost of the buildings and the expense of repairs.” ‘They 
assumed control in September 1865. Professor Lippincott 
and his wife were placed in charge and conducted the 
boarding hall successfully until his resignation from the 
faculty five years later. 

The Normal School admitted the largest class received 
up to that time in September 1866, the first significant rise 
since the beginning of the Civil War and confined almost 
entirely to women. Because of the increased applications, 
the Trustees leased a house adjoining the boarding hall 
with space for thirty additional boarders. There were now 
facilities for one hundred and thirty women. “Every room 
in the boarding house had been filled and a more happy, 
contented, well regulated and harmonious family it would 
be difficult to imagine.”® 

The circular of the school for 1865 stated that a charge 
of $20 a term for room, furniture and fuel was payable in 
advance. ‘There was a supplementary charge for other ex- 
penses, board, washing and light, which was assessed in 
the boarder’s proportion of the actual cost of the services. 
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‘The aim was to make these expenses not to exceed $2.50 a 
week and reduce them as soon as possible. “‘Each boarder 
is expected to bring her own pillow, pillow cases, bedding, 
towels, and napkins, all of which articles should be dis- 
tinctly marked. She is expected to bring, also, for table use, 
two knives, two forks, one large spoon, one small spoon 
and a napkin ring.” 


Letters from a Boarder 


Through the courtesy of Miss Leslie Baldwin, Class of 
1908, we have had access to the letters of her mother, Mary 
Louise Lowrance, who as a girl of fourteen attended the 
Model School and lived in the boarding halls. These letters 
were written to her father in Stanhope over the period of 
1874-76 when Prof. Johnson (as she called him) was prin- 
cipal of the schools. The letters are very human and give 
an excellent picture of life at the Halls as seen by a four- 
teen-year-old boarder. The quotations are given as written: 


September 12, 1874 

“I sit at Miss Risley’s table—why, you can’t imagine how 
beautiful Miss Risley is. Every feature is perfect and she is 
as sweet as she is pretty most everyone says she is the hand- 
somest lady in Trenton I do for one.” 


Speaking of her sister Mira who was attending Normal 
School at the same time, ‘no wonder she is so thin for she 
studies night and day you won’t catch me a studying so 
hard.” It is not strange that Mira gave so much time to 
study for to receive a diploma to teach, the members of the 
graduating class had to teach a class before the ‘Trustees. 
But the younger sister was no laggard. At that time a medal, 
engraved with the motto, “We aim at the Highest,” was 
passed out to the girl in the Model School who was perfect 
for a week in everything. Mary Lowrance seemed to have 
it a great share of the time and her work in spelling was 
sent to the Centennial of 1876. 
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September 24, 1874 
“Tuesday is Miss Risley’s birthday so we at her table are 


a going to get up a supper of fried oysters and cake each 
girl gives 10 cents she is 29 years old but she would pass for 
20 the next time you write send me a pair of shoe strings.” 


September 27, 1874 
“I am getting tired of this board they have the mussiest 
things here and I must have a box very soon.” 
“They do not iron or wash the things half decent here. 
. the only thing they do up nice is collars.” 


October 1, 1874 

“We received the box today and I do believe no body 
ever received such a box as that is. It is just splendid and 
to-day for dinner Mira and I did not eat much dinner and 
we ate all of one chicken for one meal and then did not 
have quite enough so you can see we are most starved. 
Every thing came all right and we are much obliged for 
the pains you took in fixing the box it is just splendid here 
I would not come home and stay for any thing.” There 
were many boxes for she was “hungry all the time.” She 
was especially anxious to have an onion to eat every night 
after study hours. “It is so cold here that to-day they built 
up a fire and one of the registers opens in Ella’s (a room- 
mate’s) closet and when we want our under clothes warmed 
we put them in her closet for 5 minutes and they are as 
warm as we would want them to be.” Later their room was 
so cold they could not stay in it. During the summer of 
1875, steam heat was put in all the rooms and was ready for 
use in November of that year. 


October 11, 1874 

_ “Prof. Farley is going to make us spend two weeks just 
in learning to controll the arm in the sleeve. This is our 
Exercise Q90000 . I can’t make them it takes a good while 
to do it every one who will not hold her pen right and do 
as Prof. tells us, Prof. will report to Miss Boyar.” Appar- 
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| ently her father wrote to Prof. Farley about her penman- 
| ship, for in a letter of January 17, 1875, she writes “I wish 
} you would not write to Prof. Farley any more you would 
oblige me I will not try to write if you write to him.”’ How- 
ever, from her letters, one can see that Prof. Farley’s labors 
were bearing fruit. 


October 25, 1874 

“The Trustees were here last week and they sat at Miss 
| Hall’s table and had a chicken dinner all the teachers were 
| invited to sit at the table.” 

“It 1s most time to go to prayer meeting at five Oclock 
so I must close.” 


November 21, 1874 

“IT like gymanastics very well I would not give them up 
for anything. I went to hear the celebrated Charlotte Cush- 
} man on Monday night the opera house was very nearly 
| filled 75 cents was the price but I would never have heard 
her again as she is to retire from the stage in a few months 
}) she is 65 years old and it was worth more than 15 cts to 
| hear her read King Henry the Eighth, the Kentucky belle, 
| the annuity, and betsy and I are out.” 

She attended other lectures, one on “Women in Purple,” 
one on “Oysters” and a magic lantern show. She speaks of 
a trip by train to Philadelphia where some of the students 
| visited Franklin Institute to see the manufactures of the 
| city. There were also trips to the potteries and to the 
Children’s Home, so the field trip was not unknown in 
1874. 


Rules of Conduct 


The following rules of conduct in 1870 also give us a 
little insight into the routine of dormitory life and reflect 
the social standards of that day. 


Rooms are to be swept every Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day morning, before nine o’clock, oftener at the option of the 
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pupil. In sweeping the rooms, the dirt is not to be swept into 
the hall, but is to be taken up in the room. 

Reception rooms may be used from four P.M. till evening 
study hour on school days and till nine P.M. on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

Pupils are required to study in the Assembly Room every 
evening (except Saturday and Sunday) under the direction of 
one of the teachers. The evening study begins at seven o’clock 
and lasts till nine o’clock. 

Pupils may study in their own rooms after nine o’clock until 
the gas is withdrawn, which is usually about ten o'clock. 

Pupils in delicate health are allowed to study in their own 
rooms but required to furnish themselves with lamps. 

No company is allowed except in the afternoon of school days 
between four o’clock and tea time and on Saturdays from 
dinner to tea time. 

No gentlemen visitors are received at any time, except near 
relatives. 

Pupils in going out and coming in will use only the side door 
and the back stairway. 

No article of any kind is at any time to be thrown out of the 
window. \ 

No talking from the windows is allowed at any time. 

A pupil must be at her place at table three minutes after the 
last gong rings. 

All blinds must be drawn immediately on lighting the gas. 

On Sunday no pupil can leave the hall at any time except 
to attend Church. 

All pupils are required to attend church on Sundays unless 
prevented by illness. 3 

No pupil is allowed to visit the room of another on Sunday 
for any reason without permission. 

Each pupil is required to walk or to take exercise in the open 
air daily for half an hour in the morning between breakfast 
and school time, and half an hour after four P.M. unless ex- 
cused. 

No pupil is allowed to go into town or into any street except 
those prescribed for exercise without written permission. 

Pupils are not allowed at any time in their walks to be accom- 
panied by gentlemen. 

Pupils may go to town on Saturday morning from ten to 
twelve o'clock to make purchases. 
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Reports must be rendered to the Lady Resident on Monday 
evening by each pupil concerning the observance of these rules.® 


A Dormitory for Men 1975027 

Still enrollment continued to increase and still that of 
women predominated over that of men, due, so the Trustees 
and Principal Hart felt, to the women’s dormitory. In 1866 
fifty applications from young men had been rejected be- 
; cause of the difficulty in obtaining board at satisfactory 
| prices. Both the Trustees and the principal wished for more 
male students. Professor Hart remarked in his annual re- 
|} port that “in our Normal School, we are educating almost 
| none of that sex. The disproportion, in my opinion, has 
| been entirely too great and we will not do our duty to the 
| State unless we take measures to induce a larger attendance 
of young men in our normal department.” 

To this end the Legislature was persuaded to authorize 
the Trustees to erect a suitable boarding hall for young 
men and boys attending the Normal and Model Schools.*° 
After the purchase of additional land on the southerly side 
of Model Avenue a men’s dormitory was built for $11,500. 
This was enlarged by a three-story addition in 1877, under 
Dr. Hasbrouck’s administration. At the time of the build- 
ing of the men’s dormitory, an addition was built on the 
women’s boarding house on Clinton Avenue at a cost of 
$15,200. These new buildings were completed and occu- 
pied by the fall term of 1873. The boarding hall for women 
had space for 194 pupils and 6 teachers, the other hall for 
40 men and one teacher. Both were filled to capacity. 

The trustees purchased the property belonging to the 
Boarding House Association in 1867 by authority of the 
| Legislature for the sum of $32,000, less the $2,000 which 
| had been paid under the lease. Mortgages for $30,000 were 
| executed to cover the remainder. In 1873 the men’s dormi- 
tory and additional property were purchased for $39,000, 
the entire amount being secured by mortgage. ‘The Trustees 
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reduced these debts by room rentals and by what they 
might save annually from tuition receipts in the Model 
School. Finally in 1879 when the remaining debt on the 
boarding hall property had been reduced to $30,000, it was 
paid off by legislative appropriation. Thus the state paid 
only $30,000 for two properties which had cost $71,000. 


Regulations for Men’s Dormitory 


Up to 1884 students had furnished their bedding except 
the mattresses and also their ‘‘table furniture” but a school 
bulletin of that year announced: “After the beginning of 
the fall term (September 14, 1885) students will not be 
required to bring any bed-room or table furniture. Each 
lady boarder should have overshoes, an umbrella and a 
waterproof coat. Young men will furnish themselves with 
slippers.” That all had not been as comfortable as they 
would choose, might be assumed from this: “During the 
last vacation spring beds were put into all the rooms; an 
improvement long needed.” It is interesting to note that it 
was not only the weaker sex that must be deterred from 
evil ways, for there were also rules for the government of 
the young gentlemen’s boarding house. Among others were 
these: No student shall make unnecessary noise; everyone 
must be careful in going up and down stairs; no scuffling 
or playing in building; loud knocking on, or slamming of 
doors, whistling or indecorous singing will not be tolerated. 
During study hours 7-9:30 P.M. no student may visit in 
another room without permission; no students in the halls 
or bottom stairways after 7 P.M.; no smoking in buildings 
or on the grounds; gas will be turned off at 10 P.M. and 
students must then retire; rooms must, at all times, be 
accessible to the resident professor; students must attend 
Church and Sunday School regularly; and finally, continued 
or malicious infractions will render the perpetrators liable 
to expulsion.” 
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| Later Improvements 


In 1881 other additional improvements were made. 
Kitchens, laundry and bathrooms were housed in an exten- 
sion, thus making possible twenty-five new rooms. Now 250 
boarders could be housed. Four years later a detached boiler 
house was built and steam heat piped to all the buildings. 

In Dr. Green’s administration an electric lighting system 
was installed, to supersede the gas which had been used for 
| lighting. In 1904 additional property was purchased and a 
new wing was built on the women’s dormitory. For ten 
years houses had been rented to accommodate boarders 
and now further expenditures for this purpose were un- 
| necessary. ‘This also made possible a better balance between 
day students and boarders. The addition provided fifty-six 
double rooms, and also three soundproof rooms for the 
department of instrumental music. 

With this wing the women’s dormitories were complete. 
The two additional buildings were termed North Hall and 
South Hall, the original building becoming Center Hall. 
Behind them on Model Avenue was the men’s dormitory. 
Except for papering, refurnishing and repairs, the build- 
ings remained essentially the same until the college moved 
to its new campus. 


Changes in Curriculum and Teaching Practices 


In the catalogue of 1870 we find a detailed statement 
relative to the subjects in the curriculum. 


Class D. Class C. 

PARAULEIICEIG? a, atte lavsnideesicvenstenstaess daily Arithmetic .................... daily, first 24 
SEAM AT 4 i202 chetgfsadsdn}-susteeses Cale We iGram Mares ant. siseuntaeicssscdeate daily 
ROUMET ALIVE cia ditiatscosdiitevsibeieste tonto) daily Mathematical Geog. .... daily, first 14 
Geographical Drawing .............. CLAEV SSD OCAIY ee nc curereaiensss daily, last 34 
Peistory. OF thet U Sits ieee. a: daily Elocution ............ four times weekly 
Elocution. ...... four times each week Composition. ................. once weekly 
Composition ............00 TICE? WEGHRY LITA WALES tcec ties tctacanecnedotoan eye seneere daily 
WE Lg als NIMES ip pee ae oe daily > Penmanship ()..2i0n. jackie daily 
UTA AT SIRS ED oc. hase ¢chev ad soya hig «034 daily Vocal Music ................ twice weekly 
Vocal Music ........ three times weekly 
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Class B. Class A. 

AIBOD TE nip cvnnsesssscgenrnrncsesetenjacsaibenss daily GeOMELTY ......ceeeee daily, first 2% 
Penmanship .j..........ccsccossoseseqecseres daily Mental Philosophy ...... daily, first 44 
RCIGTIC fc di adestingetd ss eaees daily Chemistry. .2.....0.0:s.css. daily, first 14 
BOOKKCOD ING coc inacinasates daily last 34 Eng. Lit. .......eseees daily, first 4 
PHYSIOLOGY} .cSissensecsasseasee daily first 344 Amer. Lit. ............ daily, second 4% 
Vocal Music ...... three times weekly £Elocution ............ four times weekly 
Natural Hist. ...... twice daily last 144 Composition ..........00. once weekly 

Natural Philosophy Theory and Practice of 
twice daily last 144 Teaching \.i;..c-083 daily, second 144 
Elocution ............ four times weekly In the school room .. daily, second 4 
PTGS 5 sas seach gro scehnarsenbepesiceren sens daily © Geology ..icicscscscmurnperns daily, last 44 
CoMPpoOSition ........ceee once weekly Geography .... reviewed daily, last 14 
Drawing. ...ii:inuassasneaeens daily 
Vocal MUSIC .........000+ twice weekly 
Grammar ...... reviewed daily, last 14 


Arithmetic .... reviewed daily, last 4 


This indicates that United States history and both Eng- 
lish and American literature had become acceptable sub- 
jects for study, evidencing an increased appreciation of 
culture. The emphasis on elocution was no doubt due to 
Principal Hart’s feeling that the power of expression was 
an important essential for teachers. 

He instituted a daily half-hour program for the whole 
school. Pupils and teachers assembled in the main room. 
One of each class was appointed to read a composition and 
one to read a selected piece in the presence of the whole 
school. This made eight daily readings in which the pupils 
were marked. Before the reading began, one pupil of each 
class was sent to the board to execute a drawing on an 
assigned subject, a map, a geometric figure or mathematical 
formula and one pupil to execute a specimen of writing, 
on which they were also marked. What an ordeal! 

Map making was an important part of the geography 
courses. Principal Hart said in his 1865 Report, “four fifths 
of our pupils can sketch the map of our state, putting in 
accurately natural features, every railroad and canal, boun- 
daries of counties, towns of importance and the approxi- 
mate population of each.” 

Up to 1867 practice teaching had been done, almost ex- 
clusively in the Model School but as the tuition paying © 
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parents objected to so much of this, the practice was cur- 
tailed. Instead, the policy of having students teach their 
own Classes was introduced to give the required experience. 

A greater change was made in 1871, under Principal 
Johnson, who had previously been head of the Newark 
High School and who was interested in training teachers 
for higher grades. The two-year course had been successfully 
preparing teachers for elementary school work. Now a third 
year of more advanced training was added to prepare for 
teaching in higher grades. The first class to complete this 
program, that of June 1872, consisted of two men and six 
women.** By 1874 a majority of the class was taking the 
three-year course and the demand for three-year graduates 
was greater than the supply. Of 506 graduates from January 
1877 to June 1889, 273 completed the three-year course 
and 233 the elementary course. Then in 1890 the two-year 
elementary course was replaced by one of three years, in 
order to cover the broader curriculum. Other curricular 
changes in this period included a year’s study of Latin for 
the benefit of teachers of higher grades and a daily half 
hour class in calisthenics in every student’s program in 
September 1871. By 1888 Bookkeeping, Penmanship and 
Mental Science were added to both advanced and ele- 
mentary courses. 


State Appropriation 


Up to 1872 the State continued to appropriate $10,000 
annually for the school. In that year the amount was in- 
creased to $15,000. In addition in April 1872, $5,000 was 
appropriated annually for a scholarship fund, fifty scholar- 
ships of $100 each allotted by counties.** When the Trus- 
tees asked for further clarification of this law, it was decided 
that until the system of scholarships was perfected, they 
might use the money for such purposes connected with the 
State Normal School and boarding house property, as in 
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their judgment seemed for the best interest of the state and 
the advantage to the cause of education.*® 

The Trustees accordingly used the scholarship fund for 
building, purchase and repairs. When the debt on the 
dormitories was cancelled in 1879 and the money still used 
for repairs, there was some criticism by Governor Ludlow 
in 1883. “‘As the Trustees have demonstrated, there is no 
need for scholarships and as the necessary buildings are all 
completed and paid for, the appropriation for the fund 
might as well be discontinued.’’*® Apparently nothing was 
ever done about the scholarships but the $5,000 was in- 
cluded in the regular appropriation. ‘The State appropria- 
tion remained at $20,000 until 1893 when it was increased 
to $28,000. In later years it gradually rose until in 1905 at 
the end of fifty years of the school’s existence it was $50,000. 
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The Green Administration 


JAMES M. GREEN, Pu.D., LL.D., 1889-1917 


James M. GREEN became principal of the State Normal 
School, February 1, 1889. A graduate of the Normal School, 
1870, he had been a teacher and administrator of schools 
in New Jersey for several years. Dr. Green received a Ph.D. 
from IJlinois Wesleyan University and an honorary LL.D. 
from Dickinson College in recognition of his contribution 
to education. In 1881 he was president of the State Teachers 
Association and in 1900 president of the N.E.A. Dr. Green 
not only had the longest administration in the Normal 
School but one that came at a period of great growth in the 
nation. Invention, industrial concentration, immigration 
were all producing rapid increases in urban population in 
the United States. Public high schools were rapidly growing 
both in number and size, and expanding their courses from 
three to five years. ‘These changes were reflected in the 
Normal School’s development. 

The new principal was most desirous of improving rela- 
tions between the Normal School and the public schools. 
He felt that it was never intended that the Normal School 
should be an isolated institution but rather an integral 
part of the state school system. ‘““To be a part of the state 
system means that we should occupy toward the public 
schools of the state a relation similar to that of a city high 
school toward the grammar and primary schools of the city. 
The latter prepare for the former, and their work is ac- 
cepted by it. In order that this relation may exist among 
the schools of a city, each of the schools must understand 
the work of the other, and all the work must be so done 
that it will fit together. Such should be our relations to the 
public schools of the state.’”* 
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Admission Requirements 


Up to this time there had been only one change in the 
method of admission since the beginning of the school. 
This was in 1883 when an announcement was sent to the 
County Superintendents, stating, “Applicants for admission 
to the Normal School, who have successfully pursued the 
whole course of study prescribed by the County Superin- 
tendent, will hereafter, upon the recommendation of the 
County Superintendent, be admitted without examination 
to the D. Elementary Course.” 

In line with Dr. Green’s philosophy a resolution was 
passed by the Board of Trustees providing that graduates 
of approved high schools be admitted to the Normal School 
without examination. Applications to have the High School 
placed on this list, certifying that the graduate had pursued 
certain prescribed subjects, were to be sent to the Board of 
Trustees.? The High Schools of Long Branch, New Bruns- 
wick, Newark, Jersey City, and Orange were the first to 
be placed on the approved list. Each year the number con- 
tinued to grow with the increase in the number of high 
schools in the State and with the expansion of their cur- 
ricula, until by 1900 there were fifty-three schools with 
approved courses.? By 1917 at Dr. Green’s retirement as 
principal, 180 public and private schools had met the re- 
quirements for approval by the State Board of Education. 
In later years the list continued to grow until in 1950 it 
included 111 private schools and 218 public high schools.* 
Entrance examinations, however, were also reintroduced in 
1923, in order to improve the selection of candidates. 


Building Additions 


In the fall of 1889, Dr. Green was confronted with the 
largest enrollment the school had ever had; nearly 7oo 
students were on hand for the opening of the Normal and 
Model Schools. Every room was crowded but still there 
were no facilities for the newer subjects of manual training, 
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drawing, physical culture. Nor was there adequate library 
space nor museum equipment. Finally there was need for 
an auditorium to accommodate the entire student body. 
Dr. Green’s proposed solution to the problem was given 
in his Annual Report of 1889. “Could we have a new 
building erected between the Normal and Model Buildings, 
and accessible from both, that would supply these demands, 
with the extra rooms that would thus be placed at our 
disposal in the old buildings our equipment would be 
complete, enabling us to rival any Normal School in the 
United States. Our buildings were a great credit to the 
State when they were built, but the increased pedagogical 
demands require the improvements mentioned if this 
period would claim as much credit to itself as could that 
in which the schools were founded.’”® 
Governor Robert F. Green supported this plan in his 
message to the Legislature in 1890. Consequently a bill was 
unanimously passed March 25, 1890, to provide the needed 
building. For a bill appropriating $40,000 to pass both 
houses unanimously was indeed a compliment to education. 
A building committee of the State Board of Education was 
appointed and on October 29, 1890, ground was broken 
for the new building connecting Model and Normal 
Schools. It afforded passage from one to the other without 
going outside, which was a decided advantage for the pupil 
teachers and for the members of both schools in going to 
and from assembly meetings. Aside from its utilitarian 
value, this addition did make a much more attractive and 
imposing building than the two separate barnlike struc- 
tures of the old school. Like the two old buildings this was 
three stories high but it had a front of ornamental brick. 
On the first floor was a chemistry laboratory, a physics room 
and a manual training room with tool shop. A library and 
gymnasium were provided on the second floor while the 
entire third floor was occupied by an auditorium large 
enough for the whole student body. An iron fence, the only 
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part of the old school that stands unchanged today, was 
built around the entire grounds to replace the old wooden 
one which had deteriorated to the point that it offered little 
protection from intruders.* When the boys played baseball 
in the grounds behind the school, they not only had to 
contend with several trees but when the ball went over the 
fence and down Monmouth Street, they had a long journey 
to retrieve it as the only gates were opposite the entrances 
to the building. 

Apparently it did not prove convenient to have a gym- 
nasium on the second floor, for in 1893 $12,000 was appro- 
priated to build a new gymnasium, with a bowling alley 
and a bird cage in the basement. This was enlarged in 1914, 
to provide room for a second gymnasium. It was in a new 
wing behind the building and is said to have been one of 
the largest in the country at that time. When it was fur- 
nished and the old gymnasium and assembly room divided 
into additional class rooms and a museum, the total cost 
to the state for new buildings and grounds was brought up 
to $138,000. 

For several years commencement exercises had been held 
in the Taylor Opera House on Broad Street (site of the 
Capitol Theater today). In 1894 it was possible to seat even 
the 1500 guests at Commencement in the school’s new audi- 
torium. Many alumni will recall that assembly hall into 
which the students marched by music every day. Facing 
the street were stained glass windows donated by various 
classes and societies. (Sections of these can be seen in the 
conference room at Green Hall and in the main reading 
room in the Library.) Each corner had its Greek statue, as 
Diana and her stag, Apollo with his quiver, which were also 
class gifts. Across the front of the room was a mural paint- 
ing, presented by the classes of June 1909, February 1910, 
June 1910 and June 1911. It was entitled ‘““The Peace 
Council of New Jersey and the Indians, 1758,” and was 
painted by Richard Blossom Farley. The unveiling of the 
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mural was the occasion for a special program on Novem- 
ber 4, 1910, attended by the artist, the Governor, President 
of the State Board of Education and Vice-President of the 
Historical Society. With the removal of the college to Hill- 
wood Lakes in 1930, this painting was given a place of 
honor in the entrance hall of the new library. A large plat- 
form stretched across the front of the auditorium where the 
principal presided, flanked by portraits of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln. This platform became the stage 
for school plays where without benefit of curtains, the 
dramatic director, Dr, Effie Kuhn, cleverly changed the 
scenery between acts while the audience sat in the dark. 

One more addition was made to the old building in 1913 
because of the introduction of new courses and the crowded 
condition of the school. This was a new wing added to the 
original Normal School building, designed to house the 
library, manual training shops, domestic science, botany 
and zoology laboratories. When this was furnished, the 
school was equipped with laboratory facilities for the newer 
subjects in the curriculum. Two years later, two acres of 
land on Model Avenue were added to the grounds to pro- 
vide opportunity for outdoor sports, bringing the total 
area to Over seven acres. 


New Courses 


As already noted, much of this additional building was 
needed for the introduction of new courses responsive to 
the changing life of the nation. New Jersey was becoming 
a highly industrialized state, so there was a demand here 
as elsewhere for industrial training. For several years the 
Trustees had been discussing industrial training versus 
manual training. Meanwhile manual training began to be 
introduced into the public schools and by 1889 was being 
offered in 28 cities and towns. In 1891, fifteen years after 
the idea was introduced into the United States by the ex- 
hibit of wood and iron work of Moscow pupils at the Cen- 
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tennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 1876, it became a re- 
quired subject in the Normal School and optional in the 
Model School. It was very popular, attracting attention 
even outside of the community. The Signal quoted an arti- 
cle relative to a visit to the department by a reporter for 
a Bethlehem, Pa. paper in June, 1893. 


A recent visit to the manual training department of the 
Trenton State Normal and Model Schools showed us a class of 
bright young men and women who used their carpenter’s tools 
with as much skill and certainly more knowledge than many a 
full fledged carpenter. On all sides hung miniature specimens 
of the best handiwork, ladders, stepladders, book cases, screens, 
a fine house, geometrical designs, and beautiful originally 
designed wood carvings. The girls worked with as much skill 
and interest as their more sturdy brothers, and planed and 
sawed with genuine enthusiasm.” 


The first instructor in manual training was Edward M. 
Healy, previously a teacher in the Hoboken Manual Train- 
ing High School. He remained three years on the faculty, 
1891-1894, when he resigned to take a position in Pratt 
Institute. Charles A. Burt, who had just graduated from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, was engaged to fill the 
place. He remained head of the department forty-one years 
and was succeeded in 1935 by Fred O. Armstrong. Mr. Burt 
said, in 1950, that he came to Trenton intending to remain 
only one year and then take a position with Westinghouse, 
but “I liked Trenton, Dr. Green, and the work, and I also 
found Mrs. Burt here, so I stayed on.” The Manual Train- 
ing Course was introduced as a separate department in 
September 1915, a step made possible by the expansion in 
this field due to the new wing of the building. At the pres- 
ent time, the curriculum is known as the “Industrial Arts.” 
It has expanded into new areas of machine shop, printing 
and woodworking as public school practices have changed. 

The industrial growth of this era also brought a growing 
demand for training in the commercial field. Commercial 
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classes were first considered in 1899. During 1902-1903 
Commercial Law was introduced as an elective and “was at 
once taken up by some thirty-five students.” A class in sten- 
ography was formed in the fall of 1903.8 Not until 1913 
does the Commercial Course as such appear in the Normal 
School Curriculum. It included bookkeeping, business 
practice, commercial law, stenography, typing, penmanship, 
economics, history, English, etc. At the end of the course 
the student received a certificate to teach the subjects 
named, in any elementary or high school.? Mr. Dickerson 
H. Farley, who had been teacher of bookkeeping and pen- 
manship since 1873, retired in 1916 and was replaced by 
Mr. Charles D. Clarkson who headed the Business Educa- 
tion Department until 1936. Mr. Lloyd Jacobs then served 
for six years when he resigned to enter the State Depart- 
ment of Education. He was succeeded by Dr. Michael A. 
Travers, the present head of the department. 

In September 1910, approximately forty students asked 
for instruction in cooking and sewing and this two-year 
course leading to a teacher’s certificate for the elementary 
schools of the State was begun in the fall of 1911.1° Facilities 
for the domestic science laboratory were provided in the 
basement of South Hall until the new wing of the school 
building was constructed in 1913. This course was given 
until 1924 when it was discontinued as the two-year grad- 
uates were unable to compete successfully with those of 
four-year training from Pratt Institute and similar schools. 

In 1915-16 the Psychology Department offered two new 
courses in the subnormal child and the proper methods of 
teaching him. The following year a full two-year “Course 
for Teachers of Special Classes for Sub-normal Children” 
appeared in the catalogue and reports of the principal." 
In conjunction with the Trenton School of Industrial Arts, 
a course for industrial arts teachers was also available. 

Meantime the General Course also underwent changes. 
For several years the advanced three-year course, as we 
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have seen in the last chapter, had been more attractive 
than the two-year. But for some reason, probably the 
fact that the demand for teachers was constantly increasing, 
the total graduates from the two-year course had imitate 
alarmingly since 1888—68% in 1889, and 89% of the 
graduates in 1890 completed the two-year course. ‘This 
time was not adequate for thorough training and hence in 
1890 the State Board of Education abolished the two-year 
elementary course. Dr. Green approved this step. “The 
Normal School in the very nature of things depends more 
on the quality of its graduates than on the number. Under 
the Elementary Course but two years were given, the one 
for formative work, the other for professional work. ‘The 
time was not sufficient. The students went out as normal 
eraduates, having but crossed the threshold of professional 
training. . . . Besides, their preparation did not fit them 
for higher grades of work. Other states, notably New York, 
were doing away with their elementary courses, hence it 
would soon happen that by comparison our graduates 
would suffer.” The last class to finish this two-year course 
at Trenton graduated in June 1893. 

Twenty years later, when standards of admission had 
been raised and the qualifications of candidates improved, 
the argument was reversed again and the three-year course 
thought unnecessary. Four-year “approved” high schools 
were accessible to every district by 1911, so at that time a 
return was made to the two-year elementary course. 

The Kindergarten Course was introduced in 1899. In 
1855, the year ‘Trenton Normal School was founded, the 
first Kindergarten in the United States had been opened 
at Watertown, Wisconsin, for German-speaking children. 
Elizabeth Peabody established an English-speaking Kinder- 
garten in Boston in 1860 but the first public school Kin- 
dergarten was begun in St. Louis in 1873. That the demand 
for Kindergarten teachers was slow in growing is perhaps 
due to the fact that school boards considered this phase of 
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education a luxury rather than a necessity. In their Annual 
Report, 1889, the Trustees of the Normal School said, “The 
Kindergarten principles, ‘the thing before the sign’, ‘idea 
before words’, have been adopted in the primary depart- 
ment.” That applied, of course, to the Model School and 
since it was a practice school for normal students, it af- 
forded them an opportunity to observe and practice some 
of the methods. Not until the catalogue of 1898 was issued, 
was Kindergarten work mentioned as a separate entity, 
allowing students in their senior year to substitute this for 
work of the regular course. In 1901 a completely separate 
two-year Kindergarten course for high school graduates was 
organized. 

Then the only course longer than two years was that for 
high school teachers. As has been indicated, this period 
saw the spectacular increase in the number of high schools, 
a sequence to the earlier establishment of the common 
schools. ‘The academies, on the other hand, declined in 
numbers. The academies, traditionally, had secured their 
teachers from among the graduates of colleges and univer- 
sities. So it was with the early high schools in New Jersey. 
However, as the high schools grew in number, and as the 
Normal School was more generally regarded as the head 
of the state school system, the Normal School was called 
upon for high school teachers. 

Dr. Green met this demand in 1899 by adding a post- 
graduate course to the three-year curriculum. In 1907 he 
organized a four-year curriculum, one of the first to be 
offered by an eastern normal school to train high school 
teachers. Sixteen advanced high school units were added 
to the two-year course. Unfortunately a resolution of the 
State Board of Education, February 3, 1917, discontinued 
this course. 

At the same time the board took a revolutionary step in 
dissolving the Model School as, when the high school course 
was abandoned, it was no longer of value in providing for 
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practice teaching. This was a drastic change after a half 
century of parallel existence with the Normal School and 
a blow to many because the Model School was entrenched 
in the affections of its alumni. The department of music 
which had come to include special voice instruction and 
instrumental music was also given up except insofar as it 
was needed for the preparation of elementary grade teach- 
ers. These changes brought the school into line with the 
new normal schools being established in the state. 

The student publication, The Signal, in its May-June 
1917 issue comments on the measure. ““The Signal con- 
siders the publication of this issue a noteworthy and solemn 
occasion. It is the last time for it to appear representing 
State Schools, Normal and Model, as we have known them 
and as all New Jersey has known them. For revolutionary 
changes have been brought about in the administration of 
State Schools, changes sudden and complete, whereby the 
organization of the school is vitally altered. Next year there 
will be no Model School, no High School ‘Teacher’s Course 
in the Normal School and no Conservatory of Music. 

“The change of greatest importance is the abolition of 
the Model School, for it will affect the largest number of 
our students. It will cut deeply into the roots of the tradi- 
tions of this institution and hew away one of its vital parts. 
For, as our readers will learn from the history of the Model 
School in this issue, it was established in 1855 simulta- 
neously with the Normal School, and enjoyed rapid growth 
and prosperity. Now, after more than a half century of 
prosperous existence, it is to become only a memory in the 
minds of those who hold dear their Alma Mater.’’” 


Practice Teaching 


The placement and supervision of student teachers is a 
perennial problem at teacher training institutions. When 
the enrollment of the Normal School had been less than 
three hundred the Model School furnished adequate facili- _ 
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ties for pupil teaching but as it increased, cooperation with 
the Trenton schools was sought. In 1894 a working arrange- 
ment with the Board of Education of the city of Trenton 
gave an opportunity for the Normal Senior class to observe 
and do some practice teaching in the public schools. This 
worked satisfactorily for several years but in 1897 there 
was an enrollment of 653 students and 150 graduates, a 
number too large to be adequately provided for by the 
Model School and the Trenton public schools. ‘The State 
Superintendent invited about ninety cities and towns to 
take students for the purposes of observation, apprentice- 
ship and substitute teaching. Fifty localities responded and 
provided more openings than were needed for the gradua- 
ting class of 1898. Dr. Green thought it would be better 
to have ‘“‘a regularly appointed number of teachers with 
whom these graduates would be placed who would receive 
additional compensation for their extra work in guiding 
pupil teachers.’ ‘This plan was carried out in 1907 when 
$5,000 was appropriated to pay the teachers. ‘The program 
worked very well but was dealt a serious blow after two 
years by a cut of $2500 in the appropriation. With the 
establishment of the training school in 1917 as much of 
the practice teaching as possible was carried on there. 


State Board of Education 


Several times in this chapter there has been mention of 
the State Board of Education which came to supersede the 
Trustees. By the law which created the school in 1855, it 
was placed under the control of a Board of Trustees who 
reported annually to the Legislature. In 1866 a State Board 
of Education was organized which included the Normal 
School Board of Trustees and the Trustees of the State 
School fund, making a total of twenty-one members. On 
the governor’s recommendation, in 1891, the separate 
Board of Trustees for the Normal School was abolished and 
the number of the Board of Education reduced. ‘The new 
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Board of Education organized three committees, Educa- 
tion, Buildings and Grounds, Finance and Auditing, which 
followed specific lines of duty in supervision of the Normal 
Schools. 


Library 


The new library under the direction of Josephine C. 
Robertson was opened in January 1893. It contained ap- 
proximately 1000 books, augmented by 800 more before 
the close of the year in June. In the earlier record of the 
library it appeared that many of the volumes were text- 
books. We can assume now that the numbers quoted were 
books of study and reference as they were classified under 
the Dewey System. Students were allowed free access to 
the new library. When in the 1920's, there was a demand 
that the library be open certain evenings of the week, some 
of the teachers volunteered their services as amateur li- 
brarians. 


Life in the Dormitories 


It was many years before the rules of 1870 were greatly 
changed. Florence Byrd Dixon ’gg, writes. “At 2:30 every 
afternoon each girl had to take a walk, and she had to walk 
exactly the same streets every day, just a few blocks. A few 
days after we arrived, dear old Mrs. Dinsmore arose at her 
place in the dining room, rang her bell for silence, and 
announced that the daily walk had been extended several 
blocks out Greenwood Ave., a wonderful treat in those 
restricted days. If a boy wanted to call, he had to have per- 
mission, and no boy was supposed to call more than once 
a month, and must leave promptly at g:00 o’clock. 

“The Friday night affairs in the Gym were called ‘Social 
Functions’ and the boys were allowed to come once a 
month. Our social preceptress was Miss Boyer and she said 
we were not allowed to dance with a boy so the square 
dances were called ‘Aesthetic Gymnastics’ and we really 
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had fun. But we had to leave promptly at g. If one was 
lucky enough to have a boy friend, he could walk with her 
as far as the dormitory gate, not to the door, but it was 
strange how far it was across that lawn sometimes.” In spite 
of these handicaps, romance must have had its way, for 
Florence Byrd married Charles R. Dixon also of the class 
of 1899. 

One can imagine the zest of those who liked to live dan- 
gerously by circumventing these regulations. Ida Housman 
’o2, tells of a group who took a walk downtown to the 
business section on a forbidden Wednesday. To their con- 
sternation they spied their preceptress on the street and had 
to dash into a photography store, posting one of their num- 
ber to watch until the coast was clear. 

Miss Housman also throws some light on the discomforts 
in the aging dormitories. Entering in 1900, she and her 
roommate fell heir to a room in ““The Wing,” which had 
a most bumpy mattress on the bed. For six months they 
manipulated the old mattress into shape every morning. 
‘Then they were lucky enough to get a more cheerful room 
but found on investigation that the new bed also had an 
“awful” mattress. After the other girls in the dormitory 
went down to lunch on a Saturday, they dragged mattresses 
through the long corridor, made an exchange and gave the 
new occupants in ““The Wing” the benefit of their restless 
nights. But there were always such comforts as boxes from 
home, midnight feasts after “lights out’’ and the whispered 
confidences of romantic young women. 

Helen Cornell Brearley, president of the class of 1910, 
a day pupil, writes “I envied the boarders and the one or 
two week ends that I spent there were red letter ones even 
though the dormitories were almost shabby.’ Often two 
students occupied a single small room with but one window 
and slept in a double bed. Fire escapes had been built 
across some windows. On bright days the light was barely 
adequate and on dark days artificial light had to be used. 
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The young men joined the young women in the dining 
room but sat at their own long tables. The roar of conver- 
sation and clatter of dishes were fairly deafening. At the 
close of the meal plates were passed by assembly line to the 
end of the table where the unfortunate mortals sitting 
there had to scrape the dishes into a white soup plate called 
the ‘“‘skin dish.” They were then stacked and routed effi- 
ciently to the kitchen. 

Still the student’s sense of humor did not desert her. A 
freshman tells of being shown to her “large room elegantly 
furnished.”’ Another writes in the 1912 “Seal,” “Who 
says that school teachers are destined to become old maids? 
Not those in authority here, for they give us training in 
domestic art every Saturday morning. At this time we have 
to clean our rooms, and out into the hall come chairs, 
wash stands and tables, until the passage way becomes a 
mere foot path amidst a wilderness of furniture.” In the 
same number of the “Seal” appears this rhythmic comment: 
“Our brothers may be entertained—uncles and fathers too. 
We take them into the dining room, but they’re the chosen 
few. A boy who is a ‘friend from home’ may make a formal 
call, but boys who come from Princeton town are not re- 
ceived at all.’”’ One evening in the 1920’s a visitor to the 
dormitories heard the cry go through the halls, “Sandwich 
Sale in the Fountain Room.” Scenting luxury she sought 
the Fountain Room which proved to be a small and bare 
room with paint peeling from the walls. It was equipped 
with a high sink with brass faucets from which water pitch- 
ers could be filled. So year after year the old halls echoed 
to the sounds of laughter and good times until the last 
eroup of students moved out in 1936. 


Alumni Association 


In Dr. Green’s 1889 report, he described the beginning 
of the Alumni Association. ““There has been, for some 
years, a feeling among the graduates of the schools that there 
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should be some organic means of keeping active their 
interest and pleasure in the institution. The outgrowth of 
this feeling was the formation of an Alumni Association 
which held its first annual meeting during Commencement 
week. ‘This movement was first given organic shape by 
Messrs. Francis B. Lee and Robert V. Whitehead. These 
gentlemen issued a call, which brought together a number 
of alumni, who formed a temporary organization by elect- 
ing the following officers who were afterwards reelected 
by the permanent organization. 


BELEN a cher acaeie Serer amen ee E tater es ans Professor Austin C. Apgar 
MoOriial Vice-President Jiesile. ls. cieese Miss Sarah Y. Ely 
MIOUGLUVICE-PresiCleTit Winuscecs.s.s-resstacsds Mr. Robert C. Belville 
BRCCOLIMIOSCETELALY iiaieetie.tslvic.Neoelatsso Professor Frank H. Scoby 


Normal Corresponding Secretary .....Miss Emma G. Binder 
Model Corresponding Secretary ........ Mr. Francis B. Lee 


The organization adopted as its rule of membership 
that the person should either be a graduate of one of the 
schools or have been within one year of graduation.** 

The first meeting was held on Commencement Day, 
June 27, 1889, with about 150 in attendance. At the next 
| year’s meeting the number present was about the same but 
| the membership had reached 200. Today approximately 
2400 paying members are on the rolls, of whom 730 are 
members of the last four graduating classes. ‘These grad- 
uates are automatically members for four years by virtue of 
| the fact that through their extra-curricular fees they have 
| paid dues of $1.00 per year for four years. ‘The alumni 
meetings are held on the campus in May each year. The 
| Association has established and is the custodian of several 
| funds,—Camp Fund, the Charles D. Clarkson Fund, Sarah 
| A. Dynes-Sarah J. McNary Book Award Fund, Music Fund, 
/ the Wandell B. Secor Fund, and the James M. Green 
| Lecture Fund. From the first five of these cash or book 
| awards are given at the end of each college year and the 
| James M. Green Lecture Fund is used for lectures at college 
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assemblies. Since 1939 there has been an executive secre- 
tary with an office on the campus, a position held at present 
by Mrs. Frances F. Carpenter, who is efficiently handling 
the affairs of the association. 

The officers of the association elected for 1954-55 are: 


President, Hamilton Stillwell °37 

First Vice-President, W. Douglas LaCour °47 
Second Vice-President, Irvin Gaydos °43 
Secretary, Mrs. Albert T. Stretch ’99 
Treasurer, Mrs. Alice B. Sailey ‘15 


Executive Board: 
For 3 years—Charles E. Metzger ’28, Orville Parrish 
’36, Joseph Wyks ’39 
For 2 years—Mrs. Vivian B. Storer ‘17, Charlotte 
Foster ’48, Ted Hatrak ’53 
For 1 year —Stephen Poliacik °37, Mrs. Lulu C. 
Haskell ’15, Charles M. Jochem ’25 


Group Representatives: 


Model—Eleanor Atkinson ’20 
Elementary—Mrs. George Fritz ’15 
Kindergarten-Primary—Mrs. Catherine C. Cook ’37 
Secondary—Mrs. Jane H. Silver ’50 
Business Education—Nelson Lightcap ’35 
Health and Physical Education— 

William F. Andreas, Jr. ‘52 
Industrial Arts—Robert Whitlock ’51 
Music—Mrs. Marjorie F. Hooper ’41 


Local groups of alumni have also made contributions to 
the college. An organization called the North Jersey Alumni 
Association was formed in 1895 and has held annual meet- 
ings at hotels in New York, Newark and Elizabeth. Each 
year this organization gives a prize of $25.00 to the senior 
student who has made, in the opinion of the faculty, the 
greatest contribution to the life of the college in matters of 
service above self. In 1949 a group of alumni under the 
leadership of O. Watson Flavell ’99, of Orange, raised 
money to give the library a collection of books in the field . 
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The first classes were held in a building at Hanover and Stockton Streets, October 1855. 
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anded to include another room. 


A mural by R. Blossom Farley was added to the panel in the back 
of the platform of the auditorium. 
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The mural of the purchase of New Jersey from the Indians 
was painted by a graduate of the Model School. 


Lewis M. Johnson, 1871-1876 Washington Hasbrouck, 1876-1889 


Don C. Bliss, 1923-1930 


The first seven principals of the Normal School. 


Lillie A. Williams 


Levi Seeley 


Some early faculty members. 


Two views of the Victory Parade of Normal and Model School 
students after World War I. 
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of psychology and child growth, in memory of Miss Lillie 
Williams, teacher of psychology 1871-1916. 

In 1920 a South Jersey Division of the Alumni Associa- 
tion was formed and held its first meeting that year in 
Philadelphia. ‘This group initiated the idea of the Student 
Loan Fund, so financially helpful to deserving students. 
For several years this group assisted the Alumni Associa- 
tion in organizing a breakfast or luncheon in connection 
with the meetings of the State Teachers Association in 
Atlantic City. The organization became inactive in 1937 
and was later superseded by the Seashore Club. 

The Seashore Club of the Alumni Association with head- 
quarters at Atlantic City started in 1953 the “Shoemaker 
Collection of Children’s Literature’ which consists of re- 
cent books of literature for children, as well as recordings 
of children’s literature. This is a memorial to Anna P. 
Shoemaker who died in 1951. She graduated in 1909 and 
after ten years of teaching experience elsewhere entered 
the Atlantic City School system where she taught until her 
death, thirty-two years later. She was one of the organizers 
of the Seashore Club and its president for several years. 

The M.A.S.U. although not officially an alumni organiza- 
tion, is composed of a group of alumni. In 1905 a few men 
graduates met at the home of Reeves Batten, Class of 1901, 
in Lyndhurst, N.J. and formed an informal organization 
to perpetuate the friendships made at Normal School. ‘The 
name decided on indicates the purposes of the group, 
“Mutual Assistance and Social Union.’”’ Membership was 
open to graduates of classes of 1900, 1901, and 1902, later 
extended to 1898-1904 inclusive. The M.A.S.U. continues 
to exist today, holding meetings for dinner and a social 
evening. At first the wives and members held meetings on 
the same date but at different places. For the past twenty 
years husbands and wives have met together. The original 
group consisted of thirty members, all engaged in education 
in New Jersey, but the number has been reduced to seven- 
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teen. The last meeting was held in August 1954 at the ~ 
home of Counsellor Lathberry in Elmer, N.J.*° 


Fiftieth Anniversary 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the State 
Normal School occurred in 1905, midway in the Green © 
Administration. A special observance was held on June 17 
of that year. Exercises began in the auditorium at 10:30 
A.M. After an opening selection by the orchestra of the 
school, a scripture lesson and prayer were given by Dr. 
Lippincott who had been principal of the Model School, ~ 
Boy’s Department, 1865-69, and who during much of that 
time managed the boarding halls. He later became Chan- 
- cellor of Kansas University and was in 1905 Secretary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia. Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, a former member of the 
Board of Trustees, was to have been the main speaker but 
because of his illness, his place was taken by Governor 
Edward Stokes. After a violin solo by Mr. Albert Stretch, 
there were remarks by Dr. Lippincott and the Hon. James 
L. Hays, President of the State Board of Education. The 
Alumni luncheon was followed by an address by the 
Alumni President, Miss Elizabeth A. Meseroll, Model "79, — 
Normal ’80. A letter was read from Professor Wm. F. 
Phelps, first principal of the Normal School, addresses were 
given by Professor Henry B. Pierce, first principal of the | 
Model School, and by Dr. Samuel A. Farrand, of the first 
faculty. ‘These three were the only living teachers from the 
Opening year of the school. Other alumni officers and 
graduates spoke briefly before the meeting closed with the 
singing of “Alma Mater” by R. R. Acfe.28 


Retirement of Dr. Green 


Because of Dr. Green’s ill health, Mr. W. B. Secor was ~ 
acting principal for the school year 1916-1917. The resigna- 
tion of Dr. Green was tendered in June 1917. The May- 
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June issue of The Signal was dedicated to him and re- 
counted briefly his career from his enrollment in the State 
Model School in 1867 until his retirement in 1917. This 
article ended with these words: “We say with confidence 
that the effect of Dr. Green’s influence upon students of 
this school cannot be overestimated, and the memory of 
him will last after the gray walls of State Schools have 
crumbled and fallen away.” ‘True enough, the gray walls 
have been razed but the memory of Dr. Green is perpetu- 
ated in the new campus at Hillwood Lakes where the 
administration building is named for him. 

Another vital memorial is the James M. Green Lecture 
Fund. For many years lectures on various subjects had been 
given at the Normal School and owing to Dr. Green’s 
interest the scope and quality of these programs had greatly 
increased. For the first time (1902) the lectures were paid 
for by the students, each contributing ten cents for each 
lecture, which enabled the school to present more and 
better speakers. In June 1917 when Mr. Charles A. Phil- 
hower was President of the Alumni Association, a commit- 
tee of faculty and alumni was appointed to arrange for a 
“Green Lecture Fund,” the income to be devoted to lec- 
tures given annually to the Normal School. The classes 
of June 1917 and June 1918 contributed Liberty Bonds, 
and faculty and alumni also invested in Liberty Bonds to 
be applied to this fund. It has been maintained to this day 
and amounts to just under $5,000, the proceeds of which 
provide several speakers for the college weekly assemblies 
each year. In addition, $2.00 of each student’s extracurricu- 
lar fee is now voted by the students for lectures, concerts 
and cultural programs given at the weekly assembly. About 
an equal amount is taken from the state budget, thus mak- 
ing approximately $3500 per year for such programs. 


Accomplishments of Dr. Green 
This period of twenty-eight years was one of tremendous 
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growth in the influence of the school. After Mr. Phelps’ 
outstanding work in organizing the institution, there was 
little marked expansion until the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century under Dr. Green's leadership. The time was 
opportune and Dr. Green, having the confidence of the 
school authorities throughout the state, was 1n a position 
to increase its facilities and its program of activity. At the 
close of his term of service there were seven two-year cur- 
ricula in the school, namely, General Course, Kindergarten, 
Domestic Science and Arts, Commercial, Manual Training, 
Industrial Arts, and that for Teachers of Special Classes. 
As one reads the records of his administration one is 
impressed not only with the accomplishments of Dr. Green 
but also with his forward look. Again and again he urged a 
four-year course and the preparation of teachers for the 
growing high schools. In 1895, he said, “I do not believe the 
time is ripe for asking all to take a four years’ course, but 
with only one Normal School to support, our State can 
well afford to furnish opportunity for the student of this 
school to go as high as any general demand may warrant.” 
Ten years later, in his annual report for 1905, he sald: 


Every sign of the times seems to indicate that there is a 
demand for higher qualifications in teaching; second, that if — 
the demand is met the people must decide to pay better salaries. 
... I have from time to time in the past called attention to the 
advisability of fully developing a teacher’s college course. I am 
more and more impressed each year with the desirability of the 
establishment of such a course. . . . If we could work out and 
establish such a course as would prepare in a recognized way 
for teaching in the high schools of our State, such a way as 
would command the respect and support of the different super- 
intendents and employing officers it would not only prove a 
great advantage to those of our State who wish to teach in high 


schools, but would prove an inspiration to the entire educa- 
tional system. 


He was equally concerned with improving the Normal 
School’s position through closer cooperation with the pub- 
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lic schools. He suggested that County Superintendents sub- 
mit professional criticism of the graduates’ work. He also 
urged that a system be set up whereby officers of the various 
school districts could report vacancies to the Normal School. 
The use of the school plant for summer sessions, larger 


salaries, and smaller classes were also frequently recom- 
mended. 


An excellent statement of the ideals of student govern- 
ment which is discussed in a later chapter came from Dr. 
Green, although student government as we understand it, 
was not actually organized in his time. To quote in part: 


The problem of governing adult students the country over 
is one of the most serious. In the earlier days it was the fashion 
to make rules and require that they be obeyed, and appoint 
monitors, chaperones, proctors, etc., to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this obedience... . 

It is not possible to govern a large adult school in a thickly 
settled district such as a city on any plan of monitorship or 
chaperoning. If good government is to exist it must be based 
on the student’s sense of personal responsibility. The student 
must realize that she must preserve her own good name, that a 
school is not a collection of people licensed to all manner of 
mischief, but a collection of people with a very serious purpose; 
that the teacher is essential to that purpose, from the instruc- 
tion point of view, but that the student is responsible from the 
character point of view. There is no way of bringing about this 
kind of government excepting through self-activity on the part 
of the student similar to that exercised by the citizens of a good 
community. This is the definition, or rather the description of 
student government. It does not mean the elimination of the 
faculty; it means the assumption of responsibility, through sug- 
gestion from the faculty, of the student to govern herself. Stu- 
dent government may be said to be fully established in our 
school though of course not fully worked out. The testimony 
both of the faculty and the student body is that our govern- 
ment is decidedly improved, not necessarily in form but cer- 
tainly in spirit.27 
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CHAPTER V 


J. J. SAVITZ, Pp.D., 1917-1928 


Dr. SAvitz was chosen by the State Board of Education on 
April 7, 1917, to be the principal of the State School with 
compensation of $5,500 a year and the use of a house.* He 
was educated at the Kutztown Normal School, Lafayette 
College and New York University where he received the 
degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. An excerpt from an edi- 
torial in the Newark Evening News sums up his experience, 
“As County Superintendent of Union, as Assistant State 
Commissioner, . . . and twice as Superintendent of West- 
field, Dr. Savitz, essentially an organizer, has had the oppor- 
tunity to learn the in’s and out’s of the problems that he 
will have to undertake.” 

In part this administration was a consolidation of Dr. 
Green’s, as many steps taken were the outgrowth of develop- 
ments begun in his time to meet the need for more ele- 
mentary teachers, more high school teachers, and teachers 
for special fields. Other changes stemmed from the First 
World War which broke upon the United States shortly 
before Dr. Savitz took office and some were a reflection of 
a survey of State Normal Schools (there were now three: 
Trenton, Montclair, 1908, Newark, 1913), made in 1916- 
1917. 

Survey of State Normal Schools 


The Commissioner of Education was asked by the State 
Board of Education in 1916 to conduct a survey of the 
normal schools of the State. He was authorized to employ 
experts and selected: 

George A. Mirick, formerly Assistant Commissioner of 

Education, Chairman 


Dwight B. Waldo, President Western State Normal _ 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. | 
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Frederick G. Bonser, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
John W. Withers, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis 


‘The Commission began its work in the fall of 1916 and 
reported to the State Board of Education in July 1917. It 
found much to commend but had suggestions for improve- 
ment. Briefly summarized, they were: that the schools work 
more closely together in courses of study, and teaching 
loads; that more men be employed on the faculties; that 
standards of admission be raised by devising a more selec- 
tive scheme; that certain specified improvements be made 
in observation and practice; that appropriations be made 
to expand the school libraries; that a new building be 
constructed at Trenton; that facilities for training high 
school teachers and teachers of vocational and special sub- 
jects be provided; that strong, virile departments of rural 
education be organized.’ 

In view of Principal Phelps’ statement in 1857 that “‘it 
would be very difficult to suggest any improvement to the 
building,” it is interesting to note the Commission’s report 
on that structure in 1917. 


Perhaps the most pressing building need of the three Nor- 
mal schools is a new building at Trenton. The two wings 
(built in 1857) and middle section (erected 1889) constitute 
a splendid example of what a school building should not be. 
These portions of the plant violate many accepted standards 
of modern school construction. The rooms are dark and dingy 
and ventilation is very poor. In all seriousness a wrecking crew 
is needed. A state normal school in the capital city of the 
splendid common wealth of New Jersey should possess the latest 
and best in physical plant and equipment. Extravagance is 
never justifiable, but the instructors and students in the Tren- 
ton Normal School should be released from the present handi- 
caps. A modern building carefully planned, with adequately 
lighted, heated and ventilated rooms of proper dimensions, 
would materially increase efficiency in this school. 


The only change in the school buildings at this time was 
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the addition of a new power plant in 1923 for which the 
legislature appropriated $75,000. ‘The old plant was altered 
to provide room for a modern laundry, bakery and butcher 
shop. After these alterations, it was stated that the valuation 
of the entire plant approximated $810,000, while the an- 
nual budget for repairs was from $15,000 to $20,000, which 
was considered reasonable. 


World War I 


World War I broke upon the United States shortly 
before Dr. Savitz assumed the principalship of the school. 
Ninety-seven men and women, graduates or former students 
of the Normal and Model Schools reported for National 
Service and there were two gold stars on the school’s service 
flag. Men students disappeared almost entirely, and at one 
time during the war a low of two was reached. Their dormi- 
tory was remodeled to house fifty girls in 1921. But with 
the end of the war, the men began to return and the year 
ending in June 1923 saw an enrollment of forty-one. To 
accommodate them the “Dr. Carr house at the foot of 
Model Avenue was rented and equipped to provide a 
home” for men students. 

There were other repercussions of the war on the school. 
One project which also gave impetus to the interest in 
rural life was a land army unit. A group of alumnae and 
students volunteered to assist farmers of Monmouth County 
in harvesting their crops. The Board of Education of 
Shrewsbury Township offered a new school building at 
Tinton Falls as a home for the volunteers, and the women 
of the community furnished cots, a stove, cooking utensils — 
and dishes. Thus the total of food which was to win the 
war, was increased. Sixty students assisted Trenton teachers 
in planting and supervising school gardens, and a class in 
school gardens tested seed corn for the farmers of Mercer 
County. The Domestic Arts Department was also busy with 
war work. They knitted two hundred and forty sweaters 
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for soldiers at Camp Dix, made helmets and socks for those 
at Camp Meade, and each student completed a set of hospi- 
tal garments. The senior class took the Red Cross course 
in dietetics. Faculty, students, and literary societies con- 
tributed $2,000 to the Student Friendship War Fund be- 
sides giving to the other war agencies. 

Admissions 

As is usual, the enrollment fell off during the war. In 
1918 there had been more than six hundred students, but 
in the following year, there were four hundred thirty-seven. 
To encourage high school graduates to enter the teaching 
profession, Dr. Savitz suggested that faculty and students 
cooperate in explaining the advantages of a Normal Course. 
High school seniors were entertained at the Boarding Hall 
over week ends, and Dr. Savitz and the teachers addressed 
numerous high schools and parent-teacher associations. ‘The 
State Board, in response to the demand for more teachers, 
relaxed somewhat the entrance requirements so that any 
high school graduate was eligible to enter the Normal 
Schools. Consequently in a year or two enrollment sur- 
passed that of any previous year. 

There arose then the question of the qualifications of the 
students in the Normal School as compared with those 
going to college. ‘The Thorndyke intelligence test was given 
and the results showed that 77% of the Normal School 
students had sufficient intelligence to succeed in college and 
that 15% could complete such a course with distinction.* 

Still in his 1920 reports Dr. Savitz urged that “Our candi- 
dates for teaching should be carefully selected by tests to 
eliminate the unpromising.’’> Subsequently the State Board 
of Education did raise its entrance requirements, passing 
a resolution that beginning with September 1922, all en- 
trants to the State Normal School should present a recom- 
mendation from the principal of their high school and also 
take an entrance examination in arithmetic, spelling, geog- 
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raphy, history and civics, grammar and composition, besides 
any general intelligence test that the principal should think 
fit.o In September 1922, the Board ruled that no applicant 
would be admitted from then on who did not achieve an 
average of 80% in three subjects, or who did not have a — 
grade of 60% in one. This was altered a month later to 
read ‘““7o0% in one.” Entrance examinations, although they 
have changed in character, have been given continuously 
since that time. They are now held in the spring instead of 
the fall to give both the applicant and the college more 
time to make their plans. 


Scholarships and Loan Fund 


As part of the activity in increasing the enrollment in 
1919, scholarships were established by the parent-teacher 
associations of both Cumberland and Burlington Counties 
to pay the expenses of a student in the Normal School. ‘The 
following year the Haddonfield Parent-Teacher Association 
and that of Woodbury granted similar scholarships. The 
four recipients were selected by the president of the asso- 
ciation establishing the fund, the County Superintendent 
of Schools and the Principal of the Normal School. By 1922 
eight scholarships, established by parent-teacher associa- 
tions in Burlington, Camden, Gloucester and Hunterdon 
Counties, were available for Normal School students. 

The New Jersey Society of Retired Teachers also gave a 
scholarship in memory of Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, a grad- 
uate of the Normal School, class of 1869. She had not only 
distinguished herself as a teacher and a principal in Ho- 
boken 1871-1919, but also became in 1914 the first woman > 
president of The New Jersey State Teachers Association. 
Miss Allen rendered a great service to the profession in her 
untiring efforts to secure the Teachers Retirement Fund 
and the Tenure of Office Law. The sum of $5,250 was 
placed in the hands of the Trenton Banking Company, as - 
Trustee, the proceeds to be awarded to “a deserving student 
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in the Normal School.” The first scholarship, amounting 
to $125, was granted from this fund in 1922-23. The largest 
number, six, were given aid from it in the years 1932-33, 
1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36. None were granted from 
1946-49 but they were resumed in 1950. 

At the suggestion of the Principal, the South Jersey 
Alumni Association set out to establish a revolving loan 
fund of $20,000 in 1922. Alumni pledged one dollar a year 
for ten years and the students were to raise $1,000 annually 
for ten years. Some of the fund was available for 1923-24 
and in that year $432.50 was lent to four students. Loans 
the following year totaled $830. In 1928-29 the amount 
lent increased to $2,389. ‘The maximum was reached in 
1931-32, when $3,459.50 was advanced to students. Since 
that time the amount of loans has fluctuated considerably 
according to the needs of students, the average during 
the past five years being approximately $650 per year. ‘The 
loans are made today by a faculty committee assisting the 
Treasurer of the Fund, and the President of the College. 
No interest is charged and the loans are payable after 
graduation. A total of 556 loans had been made to approxi- 
mately 450 students up to June 1954. As of that date, re- 
sources of the fund amounted to $13,900 and since its 
beginning slightly over $29,000 has been loaned. 


Curriculum Changes 


Dr. Savitz was not only interested in the selection of 
entrants but was concerned with the fact that while other 
professions required from three to seven years of study 
beyond high school, two years had been considered enough 
for teaching. In the report of 1920 in which he urged tests 
for candidates for entrance, he also stated “they should be 
required to pursue a carefully planned course for at least 
three years, with a term of practice teaching longer than is 
required at present and so arranged that the student must 
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spend at least a half year in the school after completing his 
practice period.” 

In part he was successful, for at the end of his term there 
were two three-year courses, the Commercial and Music 
Curricula. The Commercial Curriculum was expanded from 
two years to three, in accord with the advice of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. No student was admitted 
to the course who had not had either some business experi- 
ence or a business training in his secondary school courses. 
Provision was made for ten weeks of business experience 
and ten weeks of practice teaching in his three-year course. 

Two new special courses were begun in the fall of 1917, 
that for teaching sub-normal children and one for teaching 
the deaf which was carried out in conjunction with the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf. Educational courses were 
increased with the introduction of “Educational Measure- 
ments” and “Principles of Education.” More time was given 
to physical education and music in the General Curriculum 
and a course in library methods was added. Students in 
domestic science were given charge of the school lunch 
room, set up for day students, and were also required to 
gain practical experience in dressmaking or its equivalent. 
Manual training students were assigned to assist the school 
mechanic for ten weeks. 


Course for Music Teachers 


A three-year course for the training of music teachers 
was announced in the catalogue for 1918-1919. Music had 
been given throughout the entire history of the school, 
since Principal Phelps in his first course of study had 
provided “Vocal Music throughout the Course.” By 1917 
such a strong music department, including instrumental 
as well as vocal work, had grown up that it was sometimes 
referred to as a conservatory of music. At that date, as has 
been previously stated, all the department was abolished ex- 
cept for the courses desirable as part of the training of ele- 
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mentary teachers. Now the need for special teachers of 
music had developed and steps were taken to meet the 
demand. ‘The Normal School Committee of the State Board 
under Chairman Rice gave its approval to the new music 
course and presented the matter to that body January 1919. 
It was formally approved and the record appears as follows: 
“Mr. Rice stated that he had been advised by the Principal 
of the ‘Trenton State Normal School that there is a demand 
for a small number of teachers of music, and that his school 
is competent without additional equipment to supply that 
demand. Mr. Rice offered a full three-year course of study 
for the training of teachers of music, the course including 
practically everything that the general course includes and 
in addition sufficient music to enable a graduate to teach 
that subject, and moved that it be adopted. Carried.’ 

The three-year course was initiated under the direction 
of Miss Mabel E. Bray, a graduate of the Thomas Normal 
School, Detroit, who had completed courses in the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music and in the New School of Methods, 
Chicago, and had been supervisor of music in the Westfield 
Schools. Miss Bray continued to develop and direct the 
department ably until her retirement thirty years later in 
1948 when she was succeeded by Mr. Arthur W. Berger. 
At that time the curriculum had become four years in 
length and employed seven faculty members. 


Preparation of Rural Teachers 


In line with one of the recommendations of the survey 
mentioned earlier in this chapter, a faculty committee was 
organized to set up a course of study particularly suited to 
the needs of the rural school teacher. ‘I'wenty-one young 
women applied for this program September 1917. An “ob- 
servation center’’ was established at Hart’s Corner in Hope- 
well Township in cooperation with the local Board of Edu- 
cation to provide facilities for observation and practice. 
Miss Caroline McIntire, class of 1918 (now Mrs. Carlton 
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Tillinghast) who had taken special training in rural work 
at Alfred University, was placed in charge of the Hart's 
Corner School. 

The following year twenty young women elected this 
course. For their responsible practice teaching each student 
was assigned for ten weeks to one of the typical rural schools 
of the state. Instead of returning to the Normal School after 
this practice was completed, they spent the remaining ten 
weeks of their course on a farm at Leonardo, which the 
Hon. M. A. Rice, President of the State Board of Education, 
generously placed at the disposal of the school in order to 
give this training a practical trend. Mr. Rice also provided 
part of the furniture, as well as a registered cow. The Rum- 
son Garden Club provided the rest of the furniture, in- 
cluding a piano; and the necessary farm tools, a gas engine, 
fertilizers, and other equipment. The young women took 
entire charge of the farm, plowing, planting, cultivating 
and harvesting the crops. As at Brook Farm the morning 
was devoted to farm work and the afternoon and evening 
to study, recitation, and recreation. In addition to the milk 
and vegetables supplied for the table, approximately $700 
worth of farm produce was raised and sold, so the experi- 
ence was profitable materially as well as educationally.® 

The State Board in May 1921 authorized the Principal 
to set up two more observation centers like that at Hart’s 
Corner. With the enthusiastic cooperation of Principal 
Elmer D. Wagner of Hopewell Township and County 
Superintendent H. Brewster Willis of Middlesex County, 
these new centers were established at Harbourton (2 
rooms) and at Plainsboro (4 rooms).° 

After 1930 the special curriculum for the training of 
rural teachers was omitted from the school catalogue, and 
this statement inserted: “A group of students in the ele- 
mentary curriculum interested in rural schools is given 
appropriate differentiation in certain subjects which apply 
especially to the management of a rural school.” It was 
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thought best not to make too great a distinction between 
rural and elementary teachers, as the definite label seemed 
to limit rural graduates to one-room schools which were 
being abandoned in New Jersey. When, therefore, the four- 
year curriculum for elementary teachers was set up in 1929, 
the two courses were integrated. 


The Training School 


The closing of the Model School in 1917 raised the prob- 
lems of how to provide observation and training opportuni- 
ties for Normal School students, and what to do with the 
plant itself. ‘The Attorney General of the State ruled that 
since it was a state-owned building it could not be turned 
over to the city of Trenton as a free public school. After 
some discussion, the school was opened to elementary pupils 
on the same basis as that which had prevailed in the old 
Model School except that tuition was free. Six grades were 
set up in charge of competent critic teachers. More than 
500 pupils applied for admission, of whom 274 were en- 
rolled. The critic teachers were members of the Normal 
School faculty and the Normal teachers of special method 
taught in the Training School for demonstration purposes, 
so there was close cooperation between the two. 


Extension Work 


Recognizing the principle that the responsibility of a 
teacher training institution does not end with the gradua- 
tion of its pupils, Dr. Savitz in his first year as principal 
encouraged graduates to keep in touch with and seek the 
help of the Normal School in the solution of their prob- 
lems. In 1918 some of the heads of departments “volun- 
teered to give extension courses after school hours and on 
Saturdays to graduates and other teachers who desire to 
improve themselves.”’ This offer bore fruit when the next 
year two courses in Trenton, one in Principles of Teaching 
and one in Industrial Arts, were attended by one hundred 
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and fifty teachers. Encouraged by this response, in 1921 
courses were given in English in Cumberland County, in 
Nature Study in Hunterdon, and in Measurements in 
Mercer County. The next year short courses were given at 
the request of the teachers of Cumberland County and of 
other centers in the state. Results were so satisfactory that 
the recommendation was made for the employment of two 
full-time teachers in order to meet adequately such requests 
from teachers and superintendents.” 

This suggestion did not meet with a favorable response 
but the need was so apparent that Mr. Maurice Fels of 
Philadelphia contributed the funds to pay the salary of 
Mrs. Ralph F. Bates, who had been the first helping teacher 
in New Jersey, to give full time to extension work among 
sixty or more graduates of the rural course. 


Course for Physical Education Teachers 


At its meeting June 1920 the State Board of Education 
authorized the Trenton State Normal School “to organize 
a department for preparing special teachers of physical 
training.” 

All the principals of the Normal School had been con- 
cerned with the physical well-being of the students. All the 
early ones had regretted the fact that there was no gymna- 
sium. Mr. Phelps, it will be recalled, had secured the serv- 
ices of a gymnast “to conduct exercises” and was greatly 
impressed by the improvement in general health of the 
whole group of students. This training was continued un- 
der his successors until 1891, when the gymnasium in the 
new wing to the school provided an opportunity to inau- 
gurate a physical culture program. 

In 1917 the State Legislature passed the Pierson Law 
which provided for the establishment of a physical training 
program throughout the State. New Jersey was the second 
state to adopt such a program. The law provided that a 
course in physical training should be maintained to fit all 
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school pupils except the Kindergarteners. It was to be pre- 
pared by the Commissioner and approved by the State 
Board of Education. Two and one half hours a week were 
to be allotted for physical training. Section 8 of the law 
provided that: “The State Board shall adopt regulations 
for the necessary qualifications of teachers in physical train- 
ing, and shall require all students in the State Normal 
Schools to receive thorough instruction in such courses.”?? 

To meet the requirements of the Pierson Law, the 
‘Trenton Normal School set up a curriculum for the train- 
ing of teachers and supervisors of physical education. Mr. 
Frederick Prosch was named director of the department, 
with two assistants, Mr. Holgar C. Langmack and Miss 
Elizabeth O. Macpherson. After two years of work, the 
graduates were qualified to teach and supervise in any 
school the subjects in physical training which the certificate 
included. Twenty students began the course in 1920; 
twenty-seven in 1921, and by the fall of 1923 the number 
was fifty-four. 

Mr. Prosch was succeeded in 1923 by Miss Marianna 
Packer. Upon her retirement in 1945, Mr. William E. 
Andreas became head of the department. ‘Today there are 
approximately 150 students taking the four-year course in 
Health and Physical Education and a faculty of ten who 
handle the work of that curriculum, give the Health and 
Physical Education courses to students of all other curricula 
and coach teams taking part in intercollegiate sports. 


School Camp 


As the school situated in the heart of the city gave little 
opportunity for outdoor activity, groups of twenty-five or 
thirty girls were taken under the supervision of two teachers 
to camp at Somerset on the Delaware, near Washington’s 
Crossing. At first a bungalow was rented in 1919 but so 
pleasant and profitable did these camping parties prove 
that an association of alumni, faculty and students pur- 
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chased ground overlooking Jacob's Creek about six miles 
from Trenton and the manual training students erected a 
bungalow under the instruction of Professor Burt. The 
building consisted of a living room with a large fireplace, 
a kitchen and storeroom addition. Across the entire front 
was an eight-foot porch. It was called Camp Macressav, a 
combination of Macpherson, Cressman, the names of two 
teachers in the physical education department, and Savitz. 
Here was a chance for hiking, wading, camp cooking and 
studying nature. In summer parties of students or graduates 
rented the camp. Camp records, if they had been kept, 
would bear witness to many hilarious weekends enjoyed by 
the city dwellers. It was a favorite outing place of the 
sororities. When the college moved to its present campus at 
Hillwood, woods and lakes were close at hand, and the 
camp no longer served a function, so it was sold, the pro- 
ceeds being placed under the supervision of the Alumni 
Association. The Camp Fund of the Association now pro- 
vides scholarships to Camp Wapalanne in Stokes Forest 
where courses in conservation, nature study and similar 
subjects are offered. 


Dr. Savitz Transferred 


In 1923 Dr. Savitz was transferred to the principalship 
of the new Normal School which was to be opened that 
year at Glassboro, New Jersey, to take care of the students 
in the southern end of the state. On the day of his transfer 
the State Board adopted a unanimous recommendation of 
the Normal School Committee that Dr. Don C. Bliss of 
Montclair be appointed to succeed Dr. Savitz as principal - 
of the ‘Trenton State Normal School. 

Another principal for the Glassboro Normal School, later 
the New Jersey State Teachers College at Glassboro, served 
at ‘Trenton. Dr. Edgar F. Bunce, who had been superin- 
tendent of schools in New Jersey for several years, was vice- 
principal at Trenton during the year 1930-31, then became 
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Director of Teacher Education in the State Department 
from 1931 to 1937, when he resigned to become head of the 
Glassboro institution until his retirement in 1952. Similarly 
in 1946, Forrest A. Irwin, who had been vice-president at 
Trenton since 1931, resigned to become president of the 
New Jersey State ‘Teachers College at Jersey City, where 
he remained until his retirement in the summer of 1954. 
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Transition from Normal School 
to Teachers College 


DON C. BLISS, Pp.D., 1923-1930 


TueE Bliss administration was one of transition, embracing 
the end of one era and the beginning of another in the 
school’s history. It marked the successful initiation of 
secondary courses. It saw the abandonment of the original 
home of New Jersey’s first State Normal School, and the 
selection of the site for its new location at picturesque Hill- 
wood Lakes. In this period, even the name of the institu- 
tion was changed. “To preserve the historic name of the 
first State Normal School and also to indicate clearly that 
courses for both elementary and secondary school teachers 
are given at that school,” the Commissioner of Education 
recommended and the State Board approved in 1929 the 
name State Teachers College and State Normal School at 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Don C. Bliss 


Dr. Bliss graduated from Dartmouth in 1892 and went 
directly into educational work, being successively superin- 
tendent of schools at Northville, Mich.; Kearny, N.]., 
Brockton, Mass.; and Elmira, N.Y. From Elmira he went 
to Montclair as school superintendent in 1912 where he 
remained until he came to Trenton in 1923. While at 
Montclair he instituted a program of testing and developed 
special courses for retarded children. “Under his guidance 
the junior high schools were organized and the work in 
the physical education and medical inspection department 
was reorganized and extended. His achievements in educa- 
tion won for Dr. Bliss a nation-wide reputation and he was 
often called upon as an institute lecturer and to participate — 
in an advisory capacity in many school surveys.’’ 
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Teachers College Movement 


The Teachers College Movement, an outgrowth of the 
increase in high schools, began in the middle west. Private 
schools and academies had met the need for high schools 
in the east while the west from the first looked upon high 
school training as the right of all. 

The name normal school had traditionally meant a 
school for the training of elementary teachers. If the insti- 
tutions were to give advanced training which would even- 
tually lead to a degree, this traditional meaning of the 
name had to be overcome, it had to be changed to “teachers 
college.” The basic problems involved in the transition 
were, according to Charles A. Harper in “A Century of 
Public Teacher Education,” ‘‘enrichment of the curricu- 
lum and the addition of one or two years to the length of 
the course; securing the necessary financial means and 
popular support; gaining the legal right to grant degrees; 
preventing the colleges and universities from forcing them 
out of the field of preparing high school and special teach- 
ers; meeting the problems of standardization; and _ pre- 
serving their identity and distinctive traits as teachers 
colleges.” 

The first normal schools to confer a degree representing 
four full years of college work were those at Albany, New 
York, and Ypsilanti, Michigan. Four state normal schools 
in Illinois were authorized to grant B. Ed. degrees in 1907, 
and a fifth in 1917.4 

Aware of these movements toward a four-year course and 
the granting of a degree, the Teachers Association of the 
State Normal Schools of New Jersey petitioned the State 
Board of Education for the establishment of a four-year 
course. On December 6, 1924, the Board approved the 
petition by adopting the following resolution: “That an 
optional four year teacher training course be established 
in the Trenton Normal School for the year beginning in 
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September, 1925, if the funds needed therefor can be ob- 
tained through appropriation by the Legislature, and with 
approval by the Governor.”® 

A proposal to grant a degree for the four-year course 
was discussed by the Board at its meeting the following 
May. The Board turned the proposal over to an advisory 
committee which made the recommendation that the Board 
accept the conditions suggested by the principal for the 
degree and that they authorize the Trenton State Normal 
School to grant the degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion. This recommendation was accepted by the State 
Board of Education in June 1925.° Thus in 1925, Trenton 
joined the ranks of degree-granting normal schools. For 
a few years both degree and non-degree courses were carried 
on but in 1937 when all courses were of four-year duration 
the school became known officially as the “New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Trenton.” 

It is interesting to note that William F. Phelps in his first 
report advocated the giving of a degree to the graduates 
of the Normal School. He wrote as follows: 


With a view, therefore, of encouraging the graduates of your 
Normal School to serve the interests of the cause of education 
in the State, after their assumed obligations are discharged, 
and of stimulating them to continued efforts at improvement, 
and to a life-long devotion to the cause of popular instruction, 
by making their calling in fact what it now is only in name— 
a profession—the undersigned respectfully submits to your 
Honorable Board the propriety of considering whether steps 
ought not to be taken by which a Degree might be conferred 
upon all who at the end of the two years, should give satis- 
factory evidence to the Board, of success in their calling, and > 
of continued efforts at improvement, and who should signify 
their intention of continuing their labors in the cause of edu- 
cation. If authority could be conferred upon your Honorable 
Board to this effect, it is believed that it would operate as a 
strong incentive to many, to remain in the service of elemen- 
tary instruction, who would otherwise seek other fields of use- 
fulness and honor. There can be no sensible objection to this 
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plan, while it is obvious that it would produce the happiest 
results to the cause of public education. At the end of two years 
more, an additional Degree might be conferred upon such as 
should propose to continue in the calling for which they have 
been specially educated. ‘This policy would also operate as an 
encouragement to persons of superior attainment to resort to 
the Normal School for professional training. While all other 
professional schools confer this honor upon the worthy and 
deserving, why should the Normal School form an exception 
to the rule?? 


Truly, patience is a cardinal virtue for those interested 
in the educational program. It took exactly seventy years 
to bring to pass the procedure recommended by Principal 
Phelps in 1856. 


Lengthening the Curricula 


Even before this time, there had been a tendency to 
lengthen the two-year courses. In 1918 and 1919 the special 
courses for the training of music and commercial teachers 
were extended to three years. This trend was continued 
by the action of the State Board of Education in 1924 when 
the course in physical education was also changed to three 
years. 

In commendation of this action and support of proposals 
to lengthen other courses, Dr. Bliss wrote: “Any candid 
consideration of the question leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that two years is a wholly inadequate time to pre- 
pare the teacher for the mental growth of children... . 
This attitude is shown by a growing tendency toward a 
longer training period. In this section of the country New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts have already ex- 
tended the normal course. Thirty-one out of forty-eight 
states have taken the same action. The leaders in the pro- 
fession throughout the country are practically a unit in 
recommending the longer course.’’® 

Arrangements were made with New York University 
which permitted the graduates of the Commercial Course 
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and the newly created three-year Physical Education Course 
to transfer to that school and receive a degree upon the 
completion of one year’s work. 

In September 1925 the first students were enrolled in 
the newly approved “elective four year course for the prep- 
aration of teachers in the secondary field and for those 
wishing to enter the better positions in the elementary 
field.”® Dr. Bliss felt that the addition of this four-year 
course, for completion of which a degree of Bachelor of 
Science could now be granted, brought about a marked 
improvement in the professional attitude of the students. 
It acted as a “stimulus to both faculty and student.” By 
the time the 1926 report was compiled, there were fifty 
students working toward a degree. Specialization was re- 
stricted to five fields—English, history, science, mathe- 
matics, and rural education. The student majored in one 
of these fields and prepared in two others. The decision 
to pursue the four-year course for a degree could be post- 
poned until the end of the student’s second year. 

A fourth year in the music course was offered as an 
elective in September 1925. This additional year made 
possible the granting of the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education to graduates of the Music curriculum. In 
the same year authority was granted to begin a four-year 
elective course in physical education, leading to a degree. 


Control Delegated to Commissioner 


The first step in revamping the whole state program for 
teacher training came on March 21, 1926, when the Com- 
missioner of Education was given responsibility for the 
operation of the five State Normal Schools of which Tren- 
ton was the oldest. In the beginning, control of the State 
Normal School had been in the hands of a Board of Trus- 
tees who reported to the Legislature. After March 14, 1891, 
the State Board of Education was created, which working | 
through a Normal School Committee assumed responsi- 
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bility for the administration of all the Normal Schools. This 
plan continued to operate until 1926 when a law was passed 
which set up the system still in effect today. The main 
provision of this law is as follows: 


There shall henceforth be vested in the Commissioner of 
Education the control and management of all State institutions 
maintained wholly or in part by State appropriations, whose 
purposes and object is the training of teachers for the public 
schools of the State; provided no plans or policies concerning 
such State institutions shall be put into operation until ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education. Such State institutions 
shall include the State Normal Schools, and the summer schools 
for the training of public school teachers, the establishment 
and maintenance of which are provided for in the act to which 
this act is a supplement.1° 


Study of State’s Future Needs in Teacher Training 


Dr. John H. Logan was the Commissioner of Education 
at the time the above law was passed. Confronted with this 
new responsibility, and aware that improvement and modi- 
fication were needed, he asked that a complete study of the 
status of teacher training be made, including a survey of 
the State’s probable future needs for teachers. He secured 
an appropriation from the Legislature for this purpose and 
at his suggestion the State Board approved the employment 
of Dr. G. C. Gamble to study the future needs of the State 
in the field of teacher training.1! The entire study extended 
over a period of two years, the first under the direction of 
Dr. Gamble of Teachers College, Columbia University; 
the second under that of Dr. Marion Trabue, now of Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

A preliminary report was submitted to the State Board 
at its meeting, February 5, 1927. The nature of the report 
is indicated by these few brief conclusions—Enrollment in 
elementary schools increased from 336,357 in 1904 to 
623,553 in 1925-26; in high schools from 15,846 in 1904 
to 90,306 in 1925-26. The increase in elementary teachers 
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was correspondingly great, 9,906 in 1910, 15,744 in 1925-26. 
Over 20% of those hired in 1925-26 came from outside 
the state. “It is a safe prediction that about 24,060 will be 
required during the school year 1936-37 if the population 
continues to show the present rate of growth.” On the basis 
of the estimated total number of teachers needed and the 
number to be supplied from outside the state, the survey 
indicated that 1,370 new elementary teachers would need 
to be supplied by state teacher training agencies in 1926-27; 
1,830 in 1931-32, and 2,180 in 1936-37. With the estimated 
capacity of 1,350 in 1925-26 the normal school program 
would have to be expanded. On the secondary level about 
870 new teachers would be required annually by 1932 and 
1,035 by 1937. New Jersey colleges were supplying only 
11.5 per cent of the new teachers needed in 1925-26. With 
about 88.5 per cent of the State’s new secondary teachers 
educated outside the State, it was apparent that there was 
a demand for extending secondary teacher training. Since 
Trenton already had such a course, the report recom- 
mended that the State Normal School at Montclair should 
also extend its curricula to prepare teachers for junior and 
senior high schools in the northern part of the state, and 
eventually confine its work to the education of secondary 
teachers. 

The investigation revealed that teachers of special classes 
for the mentally and physically handicapped had increased 
about 400% in the preceding fourteen years. It was felt 
that a continuous growth in the need for these special 
teachers might be expected. The same conclusion was 
reached with respect to the extension of pre-service and in- 
service training of teachers of manual training and voca- 
tional subjects. “The rapid expansion of secondary cur- 
ricula has increased the number of supervisors of special 
subjects from 147 to 428 in fourteen years. Much of this 
advance is due to the introduction of commercial subjects, 
physical education, and home economics, all of which re- 
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quire special training. With the number of positions in 
practically all fields continually increasing, the problem of 
the State to supply an adequate instructional staff assumes 
importance.”’?? 

The plants and facilities of the existing state teacher 
training institutions were surveyed as a basis for future 
planning. A standard score card for rating various features 
was used. On a scale of 1,000 points representing a building 
meeting modern requirements, the Trenton Normal Build- 
ing received a score of 573. ‘““While structurally sound, the 
building has too many defects that militate against its use 
for teacher training. Consequently, the State building pro- 
gram of the near future calls for an entirely new school 
plant at ‘Trenton.”** 

Dr. ‘Trabue in his reports maintained that from the point 
of self-protection, it was desirable that a state attract ap- 
proximately as many teachers trained in other states as it 
trains for the schools of other states. Schools outside New 
Jersey had been supplying 750 or 25% of the elementary 
teachers needed and Dr. ‘Trabue saw no reason why this 
should not continue, but he felt that for New Jersey to 
provide less than 10% of its high school teachers (his per- 
centage was lower than that of the preliminary report) was 
a matter to touch the pride of the state. Institutions in 
other states might legitimately be expected to provide about 
one fourth of the high school teachers. Dr. ‘Trabue found 
too that 31.4 per cent of the new high school teachers in 
1925-26 were without degrees; the percentage being very 
high among the special teachers of music, manual training, 
physical training, art, commercial work and home eco- 
nomics. He also made a study of the sizes of classes in the 
various Normal Schools with a view to increasing their 
capacity, finding that Montclair and Trenton had too many 
small classes. No effort has been made to summarize these 
reports in their entirety but only to the extent that they 
seem to have affected the State Normal School at ‘Trenton. 
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Later Changes in Curriculum 


Following this survey, the special courses for training 
teachers of subnormal children and the deaf were dropped 
in June 1929 because of lack of demand. ‘The arrangement 
with the Trenton School of Industrial Arts, whereby its 
students could take certain courses at the Normal School 
to qualify for certification, was abandoned at the same 
time. 

Gradually the other courses were being extended to 
three, and then to four years in length. It took the very 
efficient registrar, Mrs. Lulu Haskell, to steer the bewil- 
dered faculty through this maze of two, three and four 
year students. On June 1, 1929, the State Board approved 
these curricula presented by the Commissioner: three-year 
General, Kindergarten-Primary, Rural, Industrial Arts 
Courses and four-year General Elementary, Junior High 
School, Commercial, Health and Physical Education, Rural 
and Music Courses.** A fourth year program for a Bachelor 
of Science degree for graduates of the three-year General 
and Kindergarten-Primary Curriculum appeared in the 
catalogue for 1930-31. 

The curricula were in this stage of evolution when Dr. 
Bliss retired in June 1930. The three-year curricula were 
gradually abolished until by September 1, 1935, all fresh- 
men were registered for four-year courses. As soon as those 
who entered upon the three-year courses in September 
1934 completed the requirements, all students were candi- 
dates for the Bachelor’s Degree. 


State Control 


In the meantime the addition of the teacher training 
institutions had so increased the Commissioner’s responsi- 


bilities, that he recommended to the State Board of Educa- 


tion that an assistant, to be known as the Director of 
Teacher Training, be appointed to take charge of this 
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division. The State Board of Education approved the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Roscoe L. West, at that time Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education, to this new posi- 
tion and he began his work on October 1, 1928. Thus it 
became Dr. West’s responsibility to modernize the teacher 
training program of the State; to carry to fruition many 
of the recommendations of the survey; and, to a large 
extent, to develop plans for the new college at Hillwood 
Lakes which he was destined to administer as president 
from 1930 to the present time. 

Before the transfer of the Normal Schools to the control 
of the Commissioner of Education, they had been under 
the supervision of the State Board of Education, specifically 
under the Committee on State Normal Schools. This Com- 
mittee functioned as a group until June 1924 when each 
school was assigned to a specific member. ‘Trenton was 
assigned to Mrs. Edward L. Katzenbach, who gave gen- 
erously of her time and strength to its interests. After the 
law of 1926 making the Commissioner of Education the 
Executive head of the State Normal Schools, the State 
Board reduced the Committee on Normal Schools to three 
members, namely, Mrs. Seymour Cromwell, chairman, Mrs. 
Katzenbach and Colonel Craven, members. This group was 
active until 1930 at which time a Committee on Teacher 
Training replaced it. 


Extension Courses 


Dr. Bliss, like his predecessor, was interested in extension 
work to aid former graduates and also those teachers who 
were not normal school graduates, of whom there were 
2500 in the state. Extension courses became a prominent 
feature of the program in this period. In 1926-27 short 
courses of five lectures were given in various schools. No 
credit was granted, their value resting entirely on the 
professional stimulus afforded. Nor did the teachers giving 
the courses receive any material compensation for their 
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services. In 1928 the Legislature allowed $6,000 in the 
budget for in-service training for teachers. The courses 
were free to any group of fifteen teachers. In 1928-29, ten 
classes with a total of 272 were organized. During the year 
1929-30, sixteen courses were offered. Beginning in Septem- 
ber 1930, work was given which enabled the former two 
or three year graduates to qualify for the three year diploma 
or a B.S. degree. Classes met at the College Saturday morn- 
ing as well as after school in such localities as Mt. Holly, 
Pennington, Freehold, Long Branch, Somerville, Delaware 
Park, Bound Brook, Bordentown, Dayton, Sayreville, and 
at Trenton School for the Deaf. Eighteen classes enrolling 
614 were given the first semester but only six were offered 
in the second semester because of financial limitations. 
A similar program, though not so extensive, has been 
maintained by the college ever since. 


Student Life 


In September 1924 the office of Dean of Women was 
created, a position “‘designed to promote the ideals of right 
living.” Dr. Bliss thought this a very important innovation 
and carefully chose for the position Miss Charlotte Mar- 
shall, a graduate of Wellesley College, who did indeed set 
a pattern of character, dignity and graciousness for the 
students. ‘The principal said: “More time is spent by stu- 
dents at the hall than in the classroom, and here is the 
opportunity for the most effective work in character build- 
ing. It is of little use to care for the scholastic training of 
prospective teachers and ignore the more important phase 
of the work—the wise use of leisure.”?® 

While the halls were in charge of the Dean of Women, 
the general control was vested in a student council of nine 
members. Dr. Bliss was especially interested in student 
government and extra-curricular activities which are dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. In his 1926 report he stated: “It 
was not so long ago that the school set up as its purpose 
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the cultivation of the intellect regardless of social and even 
physical needs. ‘Teachers and administration have come to 
recognize that such a conception is far too narrow. Students 
themselves have insisted upon a broader training imitating 
the community life about them. The conviction has devel- 
oped that sound training requires a recognition of indi- 
vidual differences. Students differ in ability, social status, 
environment, tradition, habits of work, health, economic 
status, and in many other ways. Some way, some how, these 
differences must be provided for in better fashion than by 
narrow limits of a prescribed curriculum.” 

In January 1928 the Student Cooperative Association 
was organized, which is still the basis of student participa- 
tion in government today. 

The Dormitory Rules appearing in the catalogue in 
1927-28 are in great contrast to those of 1870, and indicative 
of the social change in that period. The list of regulations 
is also much more brief in 1927-28, including only nine, 
which deal with matters of absence, guests, vacations, etc. 
Two or three are given here to illustrate the changing 
attitude of the times. 

“Guest cards are required of all gentlemen attending 
school dances. These may be obtained from members of 
the faculty.” 

“Students are expected to attend the Sunday morning 
service of the church of their choice.” 

‘“Chaperones approved by the principal must accompany 
groups attending week-end camping parties, theaters and 
other entertainments.” 

It is easy to picture the students on the gymnasium floor 
from this description of the “Student’s Outfit” which ap- 
peared in the catalogues of the latter 1920's. 


A woman boarder should have overshoes, umbrella, and 
waterproof cloak. She must also be provided with a gymnasium 
suit, which may be secured through the physical education 
instructor at an approximate cost of eight dollars. ‘This costume 
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consists of black pleated bloomers, all white middy blouse, 
black tie, black stockings, and white canvas high shoes with 
rubber soles. 

Men boarders should have overshoes, umbrella, house slip- 
pers, and a gymnasium suit of the school colors, consisting of 
navy blue trousers, long or short, a blue shirt or jersey with 
gold stripe, and gymnasium shoes. 


The Faculty 


When Dr. Bliss retired, the faculty consisted of fifty-eight 
members, an increase of thirty over the number when he 
assumed control of the school. Only one member of the 
faculty other than the principal held a Doctor’s Degree 
in 1929-30 although there had been three with such a de- 
gree IN 1923. 

With the establishment of other Normal Schools in the 
State, the faculties formed a Teachers Association which 
was active in the promotion of not only their own indi- 
vidual interests but also of the interests of education in gen- 
eral. They advocated a four-year course culminating in a 
degree, and contributed significantly to the studies which 
led to the adoption in 1929 of the first salary schedule for 
teachers in the teachers colleges. 

Little information relative to salaries of Fai eal is avail- 
able in the early records of the Normal School. All indica- 
tions point to the fact that a policy of expediency was 
followed. ‘They were in any case lower than those in the 
city high schools. The first indication of any systematic 
approach to the problem appears in the Minutes of the 
State Board of Education for June 1928, when a proposal 
was adopted to make a study of the teachers needed, the 
requirements of the positions, and the proper salaries to be 
paid. Data were collected on salaries in other normal schools 
and in high schools. The Teachers Association of State 
Normal Schools of New Jersey helped in the survey and 
attended several of the conferences which eventually pro- 
vided the basis of a salary schedule. Mr. Roscoe L. West, 
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Director of ‘Teacher ‘Training, prepared a schedule, which 
provided for proper standards of preparation and adequate 
experience at the various levels of the plan. Teachers were 
classified as instructors, assistant professors, associate pro- 
fessors, professors—ranging in salary from a maximum 
of $3,500 for instructors to a maximum of $6,000 for pro- 
fessors, with definite requirements of study for each level 
and definite yearly increments. Certain rules were adopted 
for putting the schedule into operation such as, that incre- 
ments were subject to the budget, that promotion must be 
based on efficiency and recommendation by the Principal 
and the Commissioner and that no one was to be reduced 
in pay on the adoption of the schedule. This measure was 
put into effect for 1929-30 insofar as the amounts included 
in the budgets of the various normal schools for salary in- 
creases were adequate. 

Another matter of considerable concern to the faculties 
of the normal schools, that of sabbatical leaves, was brought 
before the State Board of Education in 1924. The President 
of the Teachers Association of the Normal Schools of New 
Jersey presented a proposal that such leaves be granted at 
one-half pay. The Normal School Committee proposed a 
plan to the State Board of Education substantially like that 
suggested by the Teachers Association, stating that five 
teachers were then eligible, and that the cost which would 
have to be added to the various budgets would amount to 
$5,000. The State Board felt that it could not approve this 
request without first receiving a legal opinion from the 
Attorney General. One or two leaves were taken just prior 
to 1930 but nothing more was done by the State Board until 
March 1, 1930 when a delay in granting leaves at half pay 
was voted until the Attorney General was consulted. 
Apparently his opinion has not been rendered up to the 


present. (1954) 
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New Location for the College 


The time was more than ripe for a move from the old ~ 
buildings, and fortunately it coincided with the beginning | 
of the college era so the transition could be in accord with 
the new program. The catalogues of the 1920’s in describ- — 
ing the school stated, ‘““This property belonging tothe New 
Jersey State Normal School at Trenton is now valued at 
three-quarters of a million dollars. ‘The grounds, including 
the athletic field, cover an area of more than seven acres. 
The school is located in a good residential section of the 
city, and is easily accessible from both the Pennsylvania 
and the Reading Railroad Stations.” Actually time had 
taken its toll of both buildings and site. The former were 
inadequate in many ways and had been condemned by two 
independent surveys. Even those who loved the traditions 
of the old halls and the ties of the close associations formed 
in the small community, deplored the mice who nightly 
fed on manuscripts and the leaking roofs which necessitated 
buckets in the classroom aisles on rainy days. The resi- 
dential district had also deteriorated as business and indus- 
try encroached on its borders. 

The Legislature of 1927 passed a bill authorizing the 
State Board of Education to sell the lands and buildings of 
the Normal School. ‘They were directed to invite bids, and 
to sell the property in total or in parcels. ‘““The proceeds 
from the sale of said lands and buildings shall be paid into 
the treasury of the State, and shall be kept therein in a 
separate fund; and the proceeds thereof may be used for 
the purposes of a new State Normal School, and also 
for the cost of erection of any buildings, furniture and — 
equipment.’’*° 

A few days later the State Board of Education adopted 
this resolution by Colonel Craven: ‘Resolved: That the 
President, Mrs. Katzenbach, and the Commissioner be ap- 
pointed a committee to take up the sale of the Trenton 
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State Normal School Property.” In order to have funds 
with which to acquire a new site, $100,000 was included 
in the budget for 1928-29. When approved in the appropria- 
tion bill, there was an allotment of $95,000 “for the pur- 
chase of a site and preparation of plans.’’?? 

With the money actually made available, Mrs. Katzen- 
bach moved and the State Board adopted a resolution in 
May 1928 that the President, the Normal School Commit- 
tee and the Commissioner constitute a committee to con- 
sider various sites proposed for the Trenton State Normal 
School, and recommend a suitable site to the Board at the 
July meeting. 

Thirty sites for the new school were considered by the 
committee. Because it was the only plot of adequate size, 
and was available within the limits of the money appro- 
priated, the committee recommended the purchase of the 
“Hillwood Lakes area owned by C. V. Hill for $85,000, 
after certain boundary changes are made.” This plot of land 
comprised approximately one hundred acres, which was 
“admirably adapted to the purposes of a teachers college. 
Part of the land is covered with beautiful trees and much 
acreage can be easily developed into athletic and recrea- 
tional fields. The noise and dirt of city surroundings will 
be entirely absent.’’1® 

On the site were two buildings which, it was felt, could 
be used for college purposes. One of these was the “Inn,” 
which for a few years had been a dining and dancing 
location for many people in the vicinity of Trenton. It was 
decided that this could be used for a dining hall until a 
new building could be erected. As a matter of fact, it has 
been used as a dining hall ever since the opening of the 
college. The original capacity of the building was about 
200, but when it became apparent during the depression 
that money would not be available for a new dining hall, 
a large addition was erected in 1934 together with addi- 
tional facilities for refrigeration and for preparing food. 
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Consequently, the building was made to accommodate 
about 400 at one sitting. The second building in the orig- 
inal purchase was the ‘““Brown Bungalow” across the road 
from the Inn. For several years this was used as a “Medical 
Unit” and since that time has housed 10 or 12 students 
each year. 

The Board at its meeting October 1928 ordered the 
committee to buy the Hillwood site and an additional 187 
feet on Pennington Road at $50 per foot with the under- 
standing that Mr. Hill was to pay one-half of this additional 
$9,350. The purchase was completed and the Board so in- 
formed in January 1929. In order to provide an entrance 
to the new site near Ceva Lake a plot 110 x 200 feet was 
purchased in the summer of 1929. Thus it was that the 
campus at Hillwood Lakes and the ground necessary for 
the two entrances on Pennington Road became the prop- 
erty of the State Teachers College and State Normal School. 
On this land buildings and facilities costing nearly three 
million dollars were erected between 1930 and 1936. In 
1940 approximately 85 acres (the Blackwell farm) were 
purchased, thus providing a total campus of approximately 
185 acres and guaranteeing that the college would not be 
surrounded by either residential or industrial develop- 
ments as had happened on North Clinton Avenue in 
‘Trenton. 


Seventieth and Seventy-Fifth Anniversaries 


The Seventieth Anniversary of the founding of the school 
was held in the midst of an excessive heat wave. Even the 
Trenton schools were closed because of the high tempera- 
ture. In spite of this drawback, 1200 of the graduates of 
the Model and Normal Schools returned to celebrate the 
occasion. Representatives of the classes from 1865 to 1926. 
were present. ‘The chief address of the occasion was made 
by a former well known teacher, Miss Sarah A. Dynes, who 
took the long trip from Wisconsin to meet again her many 
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friends in New Jersey. Attorney General Edward L. Katzen- 
bach, president of the Alumni Association, presided at the 
annual meeting, after which the large group of alumni were 
divided into three groups for luncheon. Classes up to and 
including 1912 went to Crescent Temple, those of 1913 to 
1923 had their luncheon in the Normal School dining hall; 
and the remainder were served in the lower gymnasium. 

Dr. Bliss resigned his position in January 1930, to take 
effect at the end of the school year, so that his retirement 
and the seventy-fifth anniversary of the school took place 
together. Both the faculty and the students held Dr. Bliss 
in high esteem for his courtesy, friendliness and fairminded- 
ness. One of the events at the alumni reunion in 1930 was 
the unveiling of his portrait, the gift of the classes of 1929 
and 1930, and of other alumni who contributed. This 
portrait, painted by Theodor Wedepohl of New York, 
hangs today in Bliss Hall, the dormitory for men at Hill- 
wood Lakes. 

Plans for the seventy-fifth anniversary of service to educa- 
tion in New Jersey as rendered by the Trenton State Nor- 
mal School and Teachers College had been in the making 
for some time. The influence of the Normal and Model 
Schools upon education in the State and in the nation were 
well recognized. The contributions of its nearly ten thou- 
sand graduates were quiet testimony to the value of the 
school. 

The week end of May goth, 10th, and 11th, was set aside 
for the anniversary celebration. Festivities began Friday 
evening with the presentation of a three-act play, “The 
Royal Cut Up.” Saturday morning “reunions were held by 
the societies, Arguromuthos, Delta Rho, Chi Sigma, Ionian, 
Nu Delta Chi, that was once Normal Dramatic, Philo- 
mathean, Sigma Phi Alpha, Sigma Sigma, which was the 
old Shakespearean Society, and Theta Phi.’’® 

The annual meeting of the Alumni Association was held 
in the school auditorium. “Witnessing the ceremony was a 
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member of the first graduating class of the Normal School, 
who left its hall a full-fledged teacher in 1857. She grad- 
uated as Miss Helen Budd, and returned today as Mrs. 
Helen Budd Gibby, of Newark, 93 years old, the only living 
member of her class of three quarters of a century ago. 
Mrs. Gibby occupied a seat of honor upon the platform 
today during the Alumni meeting.’ 

“The next oldest graduate present was Miss Sarah Y. Ely, 
a member of the class of 1866. Immediately upon her 
graduation, Miss Ely began to teach in the Model School, 
and for many years was supervisor of the girls’ department.” 

“From Arlington, Mass., came Mrs. Charlotte O. Champ- 
lin of the class of 1868. Much interest also centered in the 
presence of Miss Lucille Green and Bayard Green, daugh- 
ter and son of the late Dr. James M. Green. . . . both of 
them are graduates of the State Schools . . . and are now 
residing in Passaic.’’! 

After the morning meeting the assemblage moved to the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral for its annual luncheon and pro- 
gram, where former Governor E. C. Stokes delivered the 
principal address. As was natural, the speakers on this 
occasion looked forward as well as backward. Governor 
Stokes, who had been the speaker at the 50th Anniversary 
25 years before, said: 

“Twenty-five years ago I stood here and advocated by 
prophecy a normal collegiate course. ‘Today I congratulate 
you that the scholastic crown has been added to your course 
and the Normal School now proudly calls itself the State 
Teachers College and State Normal School. When it takes 
possession of its new home at Hillwood Lakes, you will 
have a beautiful college campus with an environment of 
lakes and woods, and athletic fields, that befits the dignity 
of your alma mater.’’? 

Dr. Bliss followed Governor Stokes in addressing the 
meeting. He recounted the origin of the school and spoke 
of its future at Hillwood Lakes. To quote a paragraph, 
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“That while the school building which was one hundred 
percent efficient in 1855 is today only fifty percent efficient, 
the basic principles which underlay the foundation of the 
school are as excellent today as seventy-five years ago.” He 
went on to assert that those planning for and building the 
new school at Hillwood Lakes are planning just as carefully 
as did those other builders seventy-five years ago, and he 
stressed the tremendous future for service that awaits the 
State Teachers College.’® 

By coincidence on this same date, May 1oth, according 
to the minutes of the State Board of Education, contracts 
were awarded for the first buildings at Hillwood Lakes; 
Administration and Recitation Building, Power House, 
and Girls’ Dormitories. 
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The Teachers College at Hillwood Lakes 


ROSCOE L. WEST, Lirt.D., 1930- 


IN 1930 Roscoe L. West was appointed the eighth head 
of what was then called the State Normal School and State 
Teachers College at Trenton. When the name was legally 
changed in 1937 to the New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Trenton, Mr. West became the first president of the 
State Teachers College where he has now served a quarter 
of a century, a term close to that of Dr. Green’s in length. 

Dr. West graduated from the Normal School at Farming- 
ton, Maine, received his A.B. from Harvard University in 
1914 and in 1923 his Ed.M. from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. In 1952 Rutgers University conferred 
on him the degree of Litt.D., for his leadership in teacher 
education in New Jersey and for his service to the local 
community and “to the nation itself as a member of 
important committees of the American Council on Edu- 
cation.” 

He was superintendent of schools both in Maine and in 
Massachusetts, coming to Trenton in 1921 as Director of 
Elementary Schools. In 1926 he entered the State Depart- 
ment of Education as Assistant Commissioner in charge 
of elementary education. He had at various times given 
summer school courses in supervision and administration 
at Harvard University, Boston University and New York 
University. From 1942 to 1945 he held the office of Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

After the survey of teacher training in the state by Drs. 
Gamble and Trabue, Dr. West was appointed the first 
Director of Teacher Education in the State Department of — 
Education, a position which he held from 1928-30. During 
those two years he was concerned with the development of 
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the elementary curriculum from two to three years, with 
the building of the new school at Jersey City, with the 
development of the secondary curriculum at Montclair 
State ‘Teachers College and with the plans for the removal 
of the Trenton School to Hillwood Lakes. No one was 
better equipped to start the new college, as he had worked 
on the project from the beginning, and had not only vision 
of the future but also the strength and optimism to meet 
the problems and frustrations which were sure to arise. 


Buildings on the New Campus 


After the purchase of the site for the new campus in 1928, 
the Committee on Construction of the State Board of Edu- 
cation proceeded with the building program. It was author- 
ized by the Board to engage a landscape architect to advise 
on the location of the proposed buildings.? 

The first building plan proposed included an Adminis- 
tration and Central Unit, Auditorium and Classroom 
Building, Demonstration and Practice School, two Dormi- 
tories, Recitation Building and a Principal’s Residence. 
The Demonstration School, Recitation Building and Presi- 
dent’s Residence have not been built as yet but a library, 
a gymnasium and additional dormitories have been con- 
structed which were not in the first building plan. 


Appropriations 

The Legislature of 1929 made the initial appropriation 
for new buildings, providing $985,000 for the Administra- 
tion and Recitation Building, Dormitories for Women, and 
a Power House. In 1930 an appropriation of $275,000 was 
made for a Library and Recitation Building, and $375,000 
for an Auditorium and Classroom building.’ The next year 
$250,000 was appropriated for a Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Building. The Legislature also made available neces- 
sary funds for water, sewerage, electrical and steam con- 
nections, roads, walks, landscaping and equipment for 
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buildings under construction.? These amounted to approxi- 
mately $300,000 and included $15,000 for the purchase of 
the Kroesen property which is now known as Lake House. 
In 1932, $25,000 was appropriated for the “extension of 
sewer, steam, water and electric lines,” and an additional 
$2,500 for the same purpose was allocated by the State 
House Commission. 

Only a few hundred dollars for equipment in the Physical 
Education Building and the Administration Building was 
appropriated in 1933. The effects of the depression were 
being felt in the state and a lull in the building program 
resulted. The last major appropriations for capital outlay — 
were made in 1934, providing about $40,000 for equipment 
and $25,000 for enlarging the Inn, a dining hall already on 


the grounds when they were purchased, where many had 


dined and danced in former years. The most significant 
provision, however, was $200,000 for material and supplies 
for building a men’s dormitory and another for women. 
These, Bliss and Norsworthy Halls, were built in conjunc- 
tion with the Emergency Relief Program of the State 
whereby the State Emergency Relief Organization fur- 
nished the labor, an arrangement which proved eminently 
successful. For $200,000 the college secured dormitories 
that would have cost nearly $500,000 if they had been built 
by private contract. 


Administration Building 


As one looks at the campus today, it is hard to realize that 
only twenty-five years ago it was a patch of woods and open 
fields. The first contact that the students and faculty made 
with their new home was on the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Administration Building, May g, 1931, during the 
Alumni Reunion of that year. It was a rather drizzly day 
when the Clinton Avenue students left their city environ- 
ment for the wide open spaces five miles away and stood 
among the scattered stones and bricks to watch the festivi- 
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ties. Appropriately the building was named in memory of 
Dr. Green, as Mrs. Katzenbach in her resolution before the 
State Board of Education said, “Long before there was any 
agitation throughout the country for the lengthening of the 
normal school courses to four years, Dr. Green conceived 
the idea to develop the Trenton Normal School into a 
State Teachers College. He was not successful, however, 
but under his wise direction he raised the standards and 
improved the curricula. It would seem fitting, therefore, 
that the Administration Building should be named in his 
honor.’’* 

Colonel D. Stewart Craven, President of the State Board, 
was chairman of the program. After musical numbers by 
the State ‘Teachers College Band, Mrs. Seymour L. Crom- 
well, Chairman of the Committee on Teacher Training in 
the State Board, introduced Dr. Charles Elliott, State Com- 
missioner of Education. After Dr. Elliott had made a few 
remarks on the system of teacher training in the state, Mrs. 
Cromwell next introduced Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University. She pointed out that he 
was a “Jerseyman” and that he had been, for several years, 
a member of the State Board. It was during his tenure on 
the Board that Dr. Green had been appointed Principal 
of the State Schools, ‘““‘which then included the oldest and 
only normal school in New Jersey.” Dr. Butler spoke of 
the place of the home, the church and the school in educa- 
tion, stating that the schools can only achieve real success 
with the support and cooperation of the family and society. 
Following his address, Mr. Lewis B. Travers, member of 
the Executive Committee of the Alumni Association, read 
a set of resolutions expressing the alumni’s satisfaction in 
having the building named in honor of James M. Green. 
Governor Larson then put the cornerstone in place, which 
contained a box of documents and history relating to the 
college. 

Green Hall, like all the buildings then constructed at 
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Hillwood, is of red brick with limestone trimmings, and an 
adaptation of colonial architecture. It is 290 feet long, 65 
feet wide, with two wings at each end go feet wide. It con- 
tains the administrative offices, the Department of Student 
Life, rooms for the departments of Fine Arts, Natural 
Science and Business Education. In addition there are sev- 
eral other classrooms, a post office, commuters’ room and 
faculty offices. In the tower a carillon, purchased by contri- 
butions from several student organizations, plays at the 
opening and close of the students’ day. ‘This building faces 
a wide lawn and a drive reaching to the lake. It was com- 
pleted and occupied in September 1931. 


Women’s Dormitories 


The contract for the women’s dormitories was also 
awarded in May 1930. It called for an expenditure of 
$319,703. The original appropriation was $285,000 but 
permission to use $65,000 of the funds initially set aside 
for the Administration Building was obtained, and the 
total finally expended was $350,000. 

These dormitories were completed and occupied in Sep- 
tember 1931. One hundred and forty freshman women in 
the three-year elementary, three-year kindergarten-primary, 
and the four-year secondary curriculum, were the first 
students to live on campus, as during the transition the _ 
college had to be operated both in Trenton and at Hill- | 
wood Lakes. The building consists of three sections con- — 
nected by covered porches, each unit accommodating fifty- 
five students. The large social room in the center building 
provides ample facilities for teas, concerts and gatherings 
of various sorts; and each of the end buildings has a stu- 
dent reception room, a game room and a student kitchen. 
Looking out over wide lawns to Lake Sylva, the dormitory 
is most attractively located. 

The three houses were named for women who had given 
good service to the Normal School and the State for many 
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years. The center one was called Allen House, for Miss 
Elizabeth Allen, class of 1869, through whose efforts the 
State Teachers Pension and Annuity Fund was obtained. 
That to the north was named for Miss Alice Brewster in 
recognition of her work in the English Department in both 
Model and Normal Schools and the affection in which she 
was held by her students. In the social room of Brewster 
House there is a portrait of Miss Brewster painted by Robert 
Burns of the present faculty. The building on the south 
wing was named for Miss Sarah Y. Ely ’66, who for nearly 
half a century had been a student and teacher in the Normal 
School. Entering at sixteen, she graduated in 1866, and 
was immediately appointed to teach mathematics in the 
Model School. After twenty-one years she was made prin- 
cipal of the girls’ department and continued in that capacity 
until her retirement in 1913. The alumni of the Model 
School commissioned Richard Blossom Farley to paint a 
portrait of Miss Ely in 1911 and this was hung in the 
auditorium and is now in the social room of Ely House. 


Power House and Services 


Perhaps the power house does not generally command 
attention on a college campus, but it certainly houses im- 
portant functions. The contract for this building was let 
on May 10, 1930 and the final cost was approximately 
$120,000. It was necessary for the college to dig its own 
water wells. A very ample supply of pure water was found 
180 feet deep. Inasmuch as the college was at least four 
miles from the nearest sewerage connection in ‘Trenton, it 
was also necessary to construct a complete sewerage system. 
The total cost of the power house and various services 
to the buildings constructed later was approximately 
$410,000. Recently the fuel system was changed from coal 
to oil with an additional expenditure of $91,300 from 
the Bond Issue authorized by the voters of the state in 
November 1951. 
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Before the dormitories were completed, the library 
building was begun, in the rear of which are the classrooms 
for the department of social studies. On the afternoon of 
January 8, 1931, the cornerstone was laid with informal 
exercises. Dr. Charles H. Elliott, State Commissioner of 
Education, Mrs. Edward L. Katzenbach of the State Board 
of Education, President West, and members of the college 
faculty and students attended the ceremony. A copper box 
was laid in the cornerstone, containing copies of the last 
catalogues issued by the college, a history of the school by 
Dr. Bliss, programs of events held during the previous 
year at the college, announcements of extension courses 
being held at the time, current newspapers and directories 
of the State Department and College. 

The Library is a beautiful building, its walls paneled 
with dark walnut in the reading room, mahogany in the 
reference room. It offers every facility for study. Six libra- 
rians and one secretary as well as about thirty student 
assistants serve the students and faculty members from the 
total collection of 72,000 volumes. There is a reference 
collection of 4,500 volumes in the Horace Mann Room, 
250 current magazines, newspapers and_ bibliographical 
services, over 3,000 bound magazines on file and in a 
separate room examples of the best in children’s litera- 
ture. There are also about 30,000 items in the way of 
pamphlets, clippings and pictures, a filmstrip collection, 
and a collection of 1,600 musical and dramatic records.® 
Student circulation for 1953-54 was 56,860 or an average 
61.2 per student. ‘The average circulation per day was ap- 
proximately 286. Reading lists of new accessions are fur- 
nished to all faculty members and other reading lists are 
issued as requested for both student and faculty use. | 


Auditorium and Classroom Building 
Facing the library in the front quadrangle is the Calvin 
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N. Kendall Auditorium or Kendall Hall. Governor Wood- 
row Wilson in 1911 asked Calvin N. Kendall, then superin- 
tendent of schools in Indianapolis, to head the school system 
of New Jersey under a law greatly enlarging the functions 
of the State School Superintendent and creating in its place 
the office of State Commissioner of Education. Dr. Kendall 
was most successful in welding the schools of New Jersey 
into a solid system and in raising the standards of education 
in the state. 

During the observance of Arbor Day, April 14, 1932, 
when construction was far advanced, the cornerstone was 
informally laid. The building was ready for use at com- 
mencement in June. Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago, spoke at the 
1932 Commencement and the dedication of Calvin N. 
Kendall Hall. His own association with Dr. Kendall made 
his appearance especially appropriate. As part of the open- 
ing of the auditorium, the play, “Washington the Man 
Who Made Us,” was staged on the evening of June twenty- 
first. 

The building was planned to accommodate all assembly 
activities in the college in addition to musical and dramatic 
programs. It contains two auditoriums, the larger of which 
seats 1065 persons and has a stage 75 feet wide, 38 feet deep 
and 45 feet high. In addition there are offices, music prac- 
tice rooms, classrooms for the music and speech depart- 
ments, a recording studio and storage rooms for use in 
connection with dramatics. The small auditorium seats 
169 and is adaptable for musical events, general meetings 
and informal plays. 


Physical Education Building 
Behind the Administration Building, separated from it 


_ by a grove of trees, is the Health and Physical Education 


Building which was completed during the year 1932-33 
and first used in January 1933. Here are two gymnasiums, 
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50 by 65 feet each, connected by rolling doors so that they 
can be turned into one room for basketball. There is also 
a swimming pool 75 by 25 feet, locker space and offices. 
The building was planned so that additional recreation, 
clinic rooms and classrooms could be added but as yet the 
appropriation has not been made. Nearby are the athletic 
fields and not far away the tennis courts. 

The four educational buildings which were erected be- 
tween 1930 and 1933 brought to the state the advantage 
of low cost of construction. The cost per cubic foot for 
these four buildings ranged from 37.5 cents for the Health 
and Physical Education Building to 40.3 cents for the 
Library Building. Considering present costs of two to three 
times these amounts, what a bargain the state would have 
received had it been able to complete the original plans 
during this period! 

The cost of the first dormitories erected in 1930-31 (Ely- 
Allen-Brewster Houses) was approximately $2000 per bed, 
whereas the cost of the dormitory now being erected for 
occupancy in September 1955 will be $4000 a bed, and this 
in spite of the very economical planning and use of “mod- 
ern” design instead of the Georgian colonial architecture 
used in the original buildings. 


Additional Dormitories 


With the completion of the Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Building, the classroom space was adequate at Hill- 
wood for the entire college but more residence and dining 
quarters were necessary before the old buildings on Clinton 
Avenue could be abandoned and the college united. Faced 
with the depression, the college was operated on two 
campuses for five years, 1931 to 1936. In September 1934 
all educational activities were transferred to Hillwood, but 
students had to live at Clinton Avenue and be transported 
morning and night by buses. For the men this lasted one 
year until Bliss Hall was opened, and for the women, one 
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and a half years until Norsworthy Hall was occupied. Presi- 
dent West in his 1931, 1932 and 1933 reports to the Com- 
missioner and State Board called attention to the urgency 
of finishing the new plant, from both an educational and a 
financial point of view. The Committee on Construction 
of the State Board of Education also made a study of the 
situation and the Board sought further aid from the Legisla- 
ture which in 1934 made available the $200,000 for ma- 
terials for two new dormitories. The State Government 
furnished the labor under the works division of the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, as stated previously. 

Construction on the men’s dormitory began on Novem- 
ber 16, 1934 and on that for women January 2, 1935. The 
men’s dormitory, Bliss Hall, to accommodate 110 students, 
was opened during September 1935 and the women’s 
dormitories on February 1, 1936. Dedication ceremonies 
for Bliss Hall took place October 26 and 27, 1935. The 
building was open to hundreds of visitors. Dr. Don C. Bliss 
returned and spoke to the residents of the hall at an in- 
formal gathering which was followed by a dinner at the 
Inn. On Sunday members of the State Board of Education 
visited the new building and joined faculty and invited 
guests at a tea in the reception room. 

The new dormitory for women accommodating 140 
students was named Norsworthy Hall in honor of Dr. 
Naomi Norsworthy. She entered the Normal School in 
1893, before her sixteenth birthday, and graduated in 1896. 
She is described as shy and retiring but soon was recognized 
for her clear mind and intellectual ability. Miss Norsworthy 
was the first in her class to receive a position, a third grade 
in Morristown. In 1899 she entered Teachers College, 
Columbia University, graduated in 1901 with a B.S. degree 
and received her Ph.D. degree in 1904. For sixteen years 
until her death she was a member of the Psychology Depart- 
ment at Teachers College, noted for her “brilliant scholar- 
ship, magnetism, patience and sympathy.’* There is a strik- 
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ing portrait of Miss Norsworthy in the dormitory, recon- 
structed by Robert Burns from photographs. 

With the opening of Norsworthy Hall in February, 1936 
came the end of a long eventful era in the State School’s his- 
tory. The evacuation of the girls’ dormitories on Clinton 
Avenue marked the final abandonment of the old buildings. 
The Trenton Times noted the departure from the old site 
in the following words: “For the first time in 80 years North 
Clinton Avenue is not ringing with the laughter of students 
on their way to or from the Trenton State Teachers College. 
The last group of students to occupy either the old Clinton 
Buildings or the dormitories was transferred yesterday to 
Hillwood Lakes where the college is now fully established.” 

Dr. West in his report for the year 1935-36 summarized 
the amounts that had been appropriated by the State for 
buildings and equipment and those contributed by other 
agencies. The State’s share was $2,609,250; Emergency Re- 
lief Administration $296,608; State Highway Department 
$48,000; C.W.A. and W.P.A. $20,000. The total was thus 
slightly under $3,000,000. 


Sale of Clinton Avenue Property 


The Legislature of 1927 gave the State Board of Educa- 
tion authority to sell the land and buildings then occupied 
by the Normal School in anticipation of the construction 
of the new plant. The law contemplated the sale of the 
property as a unit but as this did not prove feasible, it was 
amended in 1930 to allow for the sale in parcels at the 
discretion of the Board. In the meantime the Legislature 
of 1929 provided for the setting up of a special account 
into which the proceeds of the sale were to be deposited 
and authorized the use of this money on the new plant. 
In 1937 the principal’s home was sold for $6,500 to the 
Trenton Preparatory School. A year later, Rider College 
bought the dormitories and playing field on Clinton and 
Model Avenues for $15,000 and the City of Trenton pur- 
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chased the Main Building and grounds for $25,000 where 
they built a modern elementary school. With the interest 
earned on the house sale on which the final payment was 
made in 1944, the total proceeds from the property were 
$48,198.16. 

_ From this fund the Kellerman property, now called 
Garden House, was purchased for $10,000 and two lots west 
of Kendall Hall for $900. Repairs, equipment and improve- 
ments to put Garden House into condition to house stu- 
dents amounted to $3,173.75. In 1940-41 $2,500 of the fund 
was used to complete an automobile repair shop begun un- 
der the Emergency Relief Administration of the thirties but 
left unfinished. Its completion made possible the teaching of 
many valuable applications of science in connection with 
combustion engines and also the teaching of actual auto- 
mobile repair work. During the same year land west of the 
football field was purchased for $1,000, the Blackwell farm 
of 80 acres, south of the college for $13,200 and the Jayne 
house and land, now called Gable House, adjacent to the 
Kellerman property for $6,500. This increased the total 
area of the campus to 185 acres. ‘The remainder of the funds 
was expended from 1941 to 1947. Several more lots adjoin- 
ing the site were purchased, utilities connected to the new 
property, various items of equipment, supplies, grading, 
landscaping, legal and engineering fees paid for. Thus a 
link between the “old” and the “new”’ was forged. 


Federal Housing Units 


The depression of the thirties and the Second World War 
had called a halt to the building program but with the 
return of the veterans more housing space for single men 
and facilities for married students became a crying need. 
_ It was impossible to take all the veterans who applied for 
admission in 1946-47. As in many colleges, to meet the 
emergency, application was made in the spring of 1946 for 
two federal housing units. One consisted of two two-story 
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converted barracks with accommodations for 16 families, 
which was occupied in January 1947. The other unit, 
named ‘New House,” was a single-story building with 
space for 55 students. It was not ready until October 1947, 
which made it necessary to postpone the entrance of two 
entire sections of freshmen until October 14. 

The State Department of Economic Development also 
made a grant in the spring of 1947 of ten double housing 
units to house twenty families of veterans. These were 
ready in the fall of 1947.° 

As the wave of veterans passed its peak, some of these 
housing units have been turned over to faculty members 
and some are used by college students. Additional dormi- 
tory space for women was greatly needed. In April 1948 
approximately 500 students took the entrance examination. 
Only 250 could be certified for entrance, with the facilities 
available, and over 30 women had to find rooms near the 
campus. 

To take care of the increased enrollment in the Indus- 
trial Arts Department, the college applied to the Federal 
Works Administration for buildings which could be re- 
constructed into shops. As a result a grant was made of 
several wooden buildings which were reconstructed to 
provide for a wood shop, metal shop, graphic arts shop, 
science room, recitation and visual education room, etc. 
On June 5, 1948, fire broke out in the woodworking wing 
which destroyed this entire wing and the center section. 
This part of the building was immediately rebuilt of 
cement blocks and brick veneer and was ready for classes 
in the fall of 1948. 


Fire at the Inn 


On Thursday, September 2, 1948, at noon, just four days 
prior to Labor Day, fire broke out in the College Inn. The 
cause was never discovered, although painters were at work 
in the building and were at lunch when the fire broke out 
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in a storeroom adjacent to the kitchen. Volunteer fire 
companies of Ewing and Lawrence Townships responded 
quickly and fought the blaze valiantly. Their efforts pre- 
vented the structure from being burned, but considerable 
fire, smoke and water damage was caused. 

Luckily, an arrangement was made for the insurance 
companies to restore the Inn to its former condition with- 
out passing any money through the State Treasury, as this 
procedure would have resulted in the necessity of securing 
bids and would have produced several weeks or months of 
delay. As a result, the Inn was restored to its previous con- 
dition in a month and college opened on October 4, only 
three weeks late. 

The fire demonstrated, however, the danger of having 
such a combustible structure as the College Inn. With over 
two-thirds of the college population dependent upon the 
Inn for meals, it would obviously be impossible to operate 
the college if the dining hall were destroyed. This sup- 
ported the arguments being advanced for the expenditure 
of money to provide permanent buildings in place of the 
wooden structures existing on the campus. 


State Bond Issue 


The building program was given real impetus in the 
last five years. In November 1951 the voters of the state 
were asked to approve a $15,000,000 bond issue for the 
State Teachers Colleges. The bill for the referendum had 
been introduced into the legislature by Assemblywoman 
Grace M. Freeman of East Orange. She and Walter G. Speer 
of Montclair became chairmen of the citizens committee to 
sponsor the bill. A campaign area was assigned to each of the 
six teachers colleges and Burlington, Hunterdon, Mercer, 
Monmouth, Ocean and Somerset fell in Trenton’s section. 
Committees of students, alumni and faculty went to work 
in dead earnest to rouse public opinion in favor of the bond 
issue. Faculty members made speeches, students worked 
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with publicity, and the alumni gave financial support and 
erected a sixty foot sign on Pennington Road to remind 
motorists to vote for the Bond Issue. Their efforts were 
well repaid by a 2-1 vote on the referendum. 

Commenting on the passage of the bond issue, President 
West said, “The passage of the Teachers College Bond 
Issue is very gratifying from a number of angles. Naturally, 
those interested in the physical development of the teachers 
colleges are happy because it is evident that the people of 
the State recognize this need. More than this, however, has 
been accomplished. The campaign for the passage of the 
bond issue has demonstrated how laymen, teachers, and 
students can work together for a common cause.’’?° 

By January 1953 the State Legislature had allotted the 
proceeds of the bond issue to the various Teachers Colleges, 
Trenton receiving $2,041,000 for construction of a dining 
hall and a dormitory, the enlargement of the heating plant, 
and the purchase of needed equipment and facilities. 

The first contract to be let was for the conversion of the 
boilers in the heating plant from coal to oil. This work 
was begun in July 1953 and finished in Janae 1954 at 
a cost of $91,300. 

Contracts for the dormitory for women were let in late 
December 1953. This building is located on the north side 
of the ellipse originally planned for women’s dormitories. 
The social rooms of the building will face the Inn with a 
two-story wing extending back toward Ely House, and a 
three-story wing extending from the eastern end of the 
front along the lake toward Norsworthy Hall. On January 
19, 1954, the faculty and students attended the Ground 
Breaking Ceremony. Led by the college band the proces- 
sion moved to the new site where Dr. West, Miss Decker, 
Dean of Women, Dr. William Hausdoerffer, Dean of Men, 
the House Presidents, and other faculty members turned 
the earth, while the bulldozers waited to take over. This 
will be the first permanent structure to be erected since the 
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completion of Norsworthy Hall in 1936. It is to include 
rooms for 200 students, three apartments for resident 
teachers, an apartment for the Dean of Women, a large 
social room, a recreation room, and smaller social rooms 
in each of three units. The approximate cost of the build- 
ing fully equipped is estimated at $900,000. 

In December 1954 the State Board of Education named 
this building “Centennial Hall,” as it would be opened at 
the completion of one hundred years of existence of the 
college. The three residence units are to be named “Broad- 
hurst House,” “Williams House,” and ‘‘McLees House’”’ 
in honor of prominent teachers and alumni of the college. 

Although the cornerstone was scheduled to be laid dur- 
ing the Alumni Reunion, May 8, 1954, inclement weather 
prevented the ceremony until May 11, when President West 
and a number of college personnel officially cemented the 
stone into place. It contains a copper box housing various 
college programs, copies of The Signal, Trenton Times, and 
other memorabilia. Like the Stone of Scone, it created 
unusual furor by its disappearance the same night, but was 
shortly discovered in the basement of the Library and re- 
turned to its final resting place. 

In early June of 1954 contracts were let for the new 
dining hall and student center. This building is located 
east of the physical education building, facing the road 
leading toward Allen House. It will contain a large dining 
hall, accommodating 600 students, which can be divided 
by folding partitions into three rooms of 200 each. ‘There 
will also be a faculty dining room for 75 to 100 persons 
and four private dining rooms for committee and other 
uses. These four rooms will be divided by folding partitions 
so that they can be made into larger rooms if desirable. 
The building will also contain a large lounge in the front, 
an ample snack bar and game room for student activities, 
and apartments for the supervisors of the dining hall and 
of the student activity sections of the building. The total 
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cost will be approximately $925,000. It is estimated that 
this building should be ready for occupancy in September 
of 1955. It has been named “William F. Phelps Hall’ in 
honor of the first principal of the Normal School. 

The fate of the College Inn, in which so many students 
and other groups have been fed, has not been determined, 
but it is hoped that it can be utilized for student activities 
and perhaps for special groups who constantly wish to use 
the facilities of the college. 


Student Life Department 


A valuable contribution of this administration to the 
college was the coordination of all the activities of a social 
and extra-class nature under the Department of Student 
Life, a name chosen as appropriate for a group interested 
in the “whole of student experience.’ President West's 
interest in this phase of college life is evidenced in his 
statement: 


A person does not achieve social and emotional balance 
over night. Social poise, emotional control, good manners, 
ability to get along with people, and all the qualities connected 
with personal relationships are the result of experience and 
practice. Consequently a college should be so organized that its 
entire life gives opportunities for this kind of learning. Without 
disparaging the training which regular classroom procedures 
provide, it should be obvious that dormitory life and student 
activities of all kinds play a very important role in the develop- 
ment of personality and social maturity. 


This coordination of activities was carried out under 
Mrs. Bird H. Fraser who had succeeded the first Dean of 
Women, Miss Charlotte Marshall, in 1930. On Mrs. Fraser’s 
resignation in 1937, Miss Vernetta Decker was appointed 
to the position in which she is still serving, with enlarged. 
responsibilities as indicated by the present title, ‘Dean of 
Students.” A Dean of Men, Dr. Michael Travers, was ap- 
pointed in 1928, succeeded by Dr. Darrell J. Mase in 1943, 
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Dr. A. K. Botts in 1946, and in 1950 by Dr. William Haus- 
doerffer, who still holds the position. 

The Department is directed by the Dean of Students 
assisted by the Assistant Dean of Students and the Dean 
of Men. It functions through the faculty members who 
reside and have advisory capacity in the dormitories, 
through those who act as advisers to commuters and spon- 
sors of various college activities, and through six student 
organizations, namely, the Executive Board, the Student 
Councils in the dormitories, the Inter-Sorority and Inter- 
Fraternity Councils, the Social Board, the Commuters’ 
Council, the Men’s and Women’s Advisory Boards. 


Changes in Curricula 


When Dr. West took over the presidency of the college, 
four-year courses had been adopted for the Secondary, 
Music, Physical Education and Commercial Courses. Dur- 
ing the year 1930-31 the four-year program for those in 
the Secondary Curriculum was rearranged. It was decided 
to offer majors in English, geography, history, mathematics, 
and science, and eventually only combinations of English- 
history, geography-history, and mathematics-science were 
permitted. It was felt that those students in the state who 
desired other combinations should attend Montclair State 
Teachers College, which specialized in the education of 
teachers for secondary schools only. Strong subject matter 
sequences were required and the general principle of the 
integration of professional work with subject matter was 
established. It has been the philosophy of the college that 
teacher education should not be divided into separate 
phases of subject matter preparation and professional prep- 
aration, but that these two phases of teacher education 
should be blended together into an efficient union. During 
the next year 1931-32 the State Board of Education ap- 
proved the addition of a fourth year to the Industrial Arts 
_ course, formerly called “Practical Arts” and originally 
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‘Manual Training.” Only the Elementary and Kinder- 
garten-Primary courses now remained three year courses. 

President West recommended that beginning with the 
class entering in September 1933 all curricula be made four 
years in length. He felt that the time for making the change 
was opportune as there was an oversupply of teachers owing 
to the depression. A year later he reiterated this suggestion 
and in 1935 the State Board of Education adopted a resolu- 
tion that all courses be made four years in length beginning 
with classes entering in September 1935. 

Changes were also made in the Commercial Course which 
in 1936-37 became the Business Education Curriculum. 
All entering students were required to meet entrance re- 
quirements in shorthand, bookkeeping and typewriting. 
This made it possible to add work in English, science and 
social studies to the freshman program. The curriculum was 
further altered to provide “that the quarter of office prac- 
tice must in the future be done during a summer vacation 
at the close of the junior year instead of during one quarter 
of a college year.” 


The Practicum 


Recent graduates of State Teachers College are very 
familiar with this term, which refers to a course designed 
to provide laboratory experience in teaching. For several 
years after the four-year courses were introduced, two 
periods of student teaching had been provided in the pro- 
gram for each curriculum, one during junior year, the sec- 
ond in the senior year. It was decided about 1935 to 
abandon the junior teaching quarter for the Secondary, 
Elementary and Kindergarten-Primary curricula and to sub- 
stitute practica that would give an over-view of the whole 
school and some experience in its various phases. | 

With the removal of the college from the city the Train- 
ing School had been terminated and the State made a co- 
operative arrangement with Ewing Township for the use 
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of Lanning School, a short distance from the campus on 
Pennington Road. In 1931 two demonstration classes were 
taken over by State ‘Teachers College and gradually the 
Kindergarten and Grades 1 to 8 were staffed by the college 
so that since 1942, the college has provided 12 teachers, the 
Principal and an administrative assistant. ‘The entire con- 
trol of instruction, including the selection and remunera- 
tion of teachers is under the college, whereas the ‘Township 
provides the building, the custodial service, books and 
supplies. ‘Teachers of combination grades and additional 
grades made necessary by the rise in population are em- 
ployed by Ewing Township. In September 1951, because 
of the erection of the Ewing Junior and Senior High 
School, Grades 7 and 8 were taken away. 

The demonstration school became the seat of the practica 
which were inaugurated in 1936-37. Since that time the 
junior practicum program has been improved and con- 
tinues to be an effective experience. In her report for 1947- 
48 the Dean of Instruction stated that the experience “‘has 
involved observation, discussion, participation teaching, 
preparation of reports on child studies, keeping registers 
and record books, visiting the homes of pupils, preparing 
reports to the home, etc.”’ 


Expansion of the Curricula 


An excellent picture of the development of our nation 
and the complicated life of today can 'be seen in the con- 
trast between the half page of courses given a hundred years 
ago and the fifty-three pages of course description in the 
1953-54 college bulletin. For instance, in Principal Phelps’ 
course of study we find a course in United States history, 
apparently for a half year, while in 1953-54 there are twenty 
courses offered in history and political science, including 
“Tnternational Relations,” ‘““The Contemporary Far East,” 
“atin America,” etc. Such courses as economics, sociology, 
speech, mental hygiene, guidance, consumer education, 
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visual-auditory aids, modern drama, modern dance, organ- 
ized recreation, safety education would have been little in 
demand in the days of Principal Phelps. 


Miss Hillwood 


To those students who have attended the State ‘Teachers 
College during the past twenty-five years or so, no history 
would be complete that failed to mention the venerable 
old lady of the highways, ‘‘Miss Hillwood.” She has taken 
innumerable students on trips to attend church, to hear 
musical productions, to see plays, to engage in intercol- 
legiate sports, and to visit museums and schools particularly 
in preparation for the nine-week period of student teaching 
which is provided during the students’ senior year in a 
cooperative public school. A large number of the state’s 
communities furnish facilities for this program. 

The importance of “Miss Hillwood” in the whole educa- 
tional program at Trenton, cannot be overestimated. The 
student bus is used to take students on field trips of all 
kinds. It provides transportation for those doing observa- 
tion work and practice teaching in connection with the 
various practica. It takes students to the factory, office, 
school, or laboratory in which they can observe in practice 
the subject they are studying in their college courses. 

Miss Hillwood was joined soon after the war by a second 
bus, Miss Hillwood II and in 1950 a third bus was acquired 
from surplus property being disposed of by the govern- 
ment, and the original Miss Hillwood was relegated to the 
scrap heap. 

The driver, Harvey Brazier, averages 25,000 miles on his 
bus excursions each year, taking as many as eighteen trips 
a week. He has been with State Teachers College twenty 
years and learns a repertoire of new songs each year from 
his student passengers. Harvey flew 72 missions in the 
European War Theater as an engineer and tail gunner, but 
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says that he finds field trips more relaxing than bombing 
missions. 


Summer School 


The first summer session of the college was held at the 
Hillwood Lakes campus in 1932. Previous to that year the 
State Department of Certification had conducted a summer 
school at Ocean City but the Legislature of 1932 failed 
to appropriate the funds for that purpose. So the Trenton 
State Teachers College hurriedly organized a summer pro- 
gram to take its place, financing it by a charge of five dollars 
for a point of credit. Thus Dr. Green’s desire to have the 
plant used the entire year has come to pass. 

The original purpose of the summer school was to offer 
courses to those holding the two-year Normal School di- 
ploma who wished to secure a three-year diploma or a 
degree from the four-year course, as well as to serve teachers 
wishing to improve themselves professionally. A demonstra- 
tion class of children of the middle grades added to the 
practicality of the session. Eighty-nine attended the first 
summer session but interest grew rapidly as is evidenced 
by the increase in attendance to 221 in the summer of 1937. 
Enrollment declined from 1941 through 1945, due partially 
to the war and also to the fact that since all curricula were 
now four years in length, there was less demand by teachers 
in service for summer work. Beginning with the summer 
of 1946 enrollment reached 312 and has continued to be 
about 300 ever since. This increase resulted from radical 
changes made in the work offered and in the opportunities 
for advancement provided. 


Program of Library Education 


_ Since 1906 the Public Library Commission had been 
_ conducting library training courses for public and school 
| librarians in connection with the summer schools at Asbury 
Park, Navesink, and Ocean City. With the failure of the 
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Legislature to appropriate money for the 1932 summer 


school, this program also came to an end. In the summer __ 


session of 1933 at the State Teachers College, the Public 
Library Commission revived library training, which be- — 
came a popular course. The course consisted of only sixteen 
points for several years, but in the spring of 1947 the State 
Board of Education authorized Trenton to grant a Bachelor 
of Library Science degree on completion of thirty-two — 


points of prescribed work, an equivalent of four summers — 


of work in the Library Department. The first degrees in 
Library Science were granted to eight graduates with the 
Class of June 1949. At the same time that it approved the 
eranting of the B.L.S. degree, the State Board authorized a 
minor in Library Science in the undergraduate curriculum. 

Following a survey of the need for education for librar- 
lans in the state, the Legislature of 1953 appropriated 
money to enable Rutgers University to establish a graduate 
professional school of library science. This program began 
to offer courses in September of 1954. As a result, the sum- 
mer school program at Trenton leading to the B.L.S. 
degree will, within a couple of years, as soon as former 
entrants finish their work, be abolished. The Legislature 
of 1954 appropriated money for an assistant professor to 
make possible the offering of a library minor at Trenton 
in the undergraduate curriculum. This minor was started 
in September of 1954 and will be aimed to educate “teacher — 
librarians’ who are needed in medium-sized high schools 
and assistants to librarians in larger schools. The work is 
being planned in consultation with the Dean of the Rutgers 
Library School so that those who take the 18 points re- 
quired for the undergraduate minor will get credit in the 
graduate program and be able to substitute general subjects 
for the professional library work taken at Trenton. 


Graduate Program for Elementary Teachers 
A second change in the summer program grew out of the © 
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approval of the graduate program for the Trenton State 
Teachers College given by the State Board of Education 
during the year 1947-48. Committees of the faculty devel- 
oped plans for this work, which began in the summer ses- 
sion of 1948 with an enrollment of eleven and grew to an 
enrollment of seventeen in 1949. 

The graduate program aimed to offer to elementary 
teachers opportunities to increase their knowledge of con- 
tent subjects as well as to continue the specific professional 
preparation required for elementary school teaching. To 
accomplish this result the program requires a participant 
to take approximately 20 semester hours in general areas 
of subject matter, approximately 10 semester hours in 
professional courses, and to write a thesis or report on a 
research project. The philosophy of this program is the 
same as that which has been maintained in the college, 
namely, that there should be constant integration of subject 
matter and professional material. The first graduates were 
in 1951, when five persons were awarded the degree of 
Master of Science in Education. Classes have continued to 
be small, but standards have been kept high and there have 
been decided advantages in having a small group because of 
the individual attention which can be given to participants. 


Summer Music Center 


In the summer session of 1939, a “Summer Music Center 
for Youth” was organized for junior and senior high school 
students. Instruction was given in all orchestra and band 
instruments, as well as in voice culture, ear training, music 
fundamentals, theory, appreciation and choral singing. 
Weekly recitals were given and outstanding musical events 
in Philadelphia and New York were attended. This pro- 
gram was discontinued due to lack of transportation during 
the war, but opened its fourth session in the summer of 
1946, and continued through 1948. Attendance fluctuated 
between 106 in 1939 and 63 in 1948. 
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Cooperative Program in Nursing Education 


The war was responsible for the development of the 
cooperative program in Nursing Education with Mercer 
and McKinley Hospitals in Trenton, which began in Sep- 
tember 1943. The program was financed by the Federal 
Government and provided that the college give courses in 
anatomy, chemistry, microbiology, psychology and sociol- 
ogy. Nurses came to the college three days per week and 
spent the rest of the week at their respective hospitals. 
Because laboratory space was at a premium it soon seemed 
advisable to ask the nurses to take some of their work in 
the summer session when staff and resources were plentiful. 
They then attended classes two days a week the first semes- 
ter following, to complete their work. This is now the 
accepted practice and the nurses’ group is a regular feature 
of the summer program, with fifty to sixty in attendance. 


Workshops 


Workshops in various fields have been given in connec- 
tion with the summer school session as Driver Education 
and ‘Training, Health Education, Conservation Education 
Workshop, Workshop in Early Childhood Education. 


Extended Field Trips 


Extensive summer field trips have been conducted for 
credit in recent summers by the Geography Department. 
These include New England and Maritime Provinces 1950, 


Southeastern States 1951, Middlewestern States 1952, Great 
Lakes and Hudson Bay 1953. 


Extension Courses 


Extension and part-time courses have been a continuing 
characteristic of the service offered by Trenton State 
Teachers College. These have been given both on and off 
the campus in localities where they have been requested 
or found advisable. No specific program has been estab- 
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lished but courses have been given which met the demands 
of the teachers. Most of them consist of fifteen two-hour 
sessions, for which two points of college credit are given. 
A tuition fee of $11.00 a semester hour is charged. The 
records indicate that about twenty courses are given each 
year, some open to graduates and undergraduates, some 
to undergraduates, one or two in Library Science. 


Selection of Students 


As previously indicated, entrance examinations were re- 
quired in September 1922. Effective September 1, 1930, 
certain units in the high school field were required for 
entrance to all curricula. At present twelve units from the 
fields of English, History, Science, Mathematics and For- 
eign Language are required, in addition to certain qualifica- 
tions for the special curricula. Entrance examinations cover 
the fields of English, history, mathematics and science. In 
addition a psychological test and since 1940 a speech test 
have been given. Personal interviews with applicants have 
also been the custom since 1934-35, which aid the college 
in selection of worthy students and the student in making 
the most of his abilities. 

This system of admission seems to function effectively 
and makes unnecessary the elimination of many freshmen 
because of inadequate scholarship. Various tests confirm 
the good quality of the students admitted. 82% of those 
who entered in September 1937 were in the upper half of 
their high school class. ‘That year the freshmen ranked third 
among those in thirty-five colleges which took the test 
sponsored by the Teachers College Personnel Association. 

For many years the American Council Psychological 
Examination for College Freshmen has been given in Sep- 
tember after students enter. For several years prior to 1941 
the median student at the college was between the 6oth 
_ and 67th percentile of the total distribution of the students 
taking the American Council examination in the country. 
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Although this dropped somewhat in the years 1942 to 1946, 
it came back to 66th percentile in 1947. In 1948 the per- 
centile was 73; in 1949, 64; and in 1950, 67. In 1938, of 
24 teachers colleges reported giving the American Council 
test, Trenton ranked second highest. In 1948 Trenton 


ranked number 18 from the top of 200 colleges taking the — 


test, and of the 20 teachers colleges taking the test, ‘Trenton 
ranked highest. 


Approval by Accrediting Association 


The college was accredited by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education in 1930. During the 
year 1937-38, application was made for approval by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The Committee on Higher Institutions inspected 
the college and approval was granted in 1938. In 1946-47 
the American Association of University Women approved 
four curricula of the college, the Elementary, Kindergarten- 
Primary, Secondary and Business Education. The next year, 
the Music and Physical Education Curricula were approved 
so that women graduates from all curricula are now entitled 
to join the A.A.U.W. and college clubs affiliated with the 
national organization.%® 

The last evaluation of the college was made in 1953 by 
a Committee of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, assisted by Dr. Robert H. Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner of Higher Education, New Jersey 
State Department of Education. Among its recommenda- 
tions were an addition to the Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Building, an additional person in the Education De- 
partment to relieve the Dean of Instruction and help in 
the problems of Student Teaching and Placement, a re- 
study of the curriculum to strengthen general education 
and to secure proper balance between the general and 
professional work. 

In the spring of 1954 the National College Sophomore 
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Testing Program was given. The standing of the college, 
when rated with the total group of several thousand stu- 
dents taking this test throughout the country in all kinds 
of institutions, was as follows: 


Test Percentile 
ENGLISH 
Pre MRRAPLIUSL DEX PLCSSUM MEET oc itnsdesety cscpesbisesb cA ncscaecsucsadees) 55 
PREV CHEN Sy OL FTU XT EGSTONL, «1.0 0c2--cesstye Ah tudes ce sccseseeatrantovechee 55 
Reading Comprehension 
RPPULILALY MUR oent Oy en, lad (Shae. SLU E. Ath. gsc dots e ow eA 64 
ale E Nass sag sagas inn jo ler on oon so sons Leacigick «sage 74 
Lol ad theca Bibny dill Ui Sir Sana SEAS Ae els a 65 
SOREL en EACLE BUTERA cote, do caceaelheetdphestysasessédsvotssacdel ott 65 
OME MME UMM RUE STEEN GMs cscs ia dsrveptic ohevonevarnssuebansheseeodeas 60 
GENERAL CULTURE 
MEMES ICU R RU tere Nt Set Silo auc. oih fad sccscecsesénshacesbansheaas sieve 60 
TT UR AS oie ss UE ee iy ie renee nee ABS aa 65 
Mr RAEN AUER BER CA ET Ls MONS Us cn oy cchcentonny ohh o+uaeeogsdp isnt’ 60 
REDS ACNE Mee rte te bls Bigs evs «esc co novo ays bint goeweastac 54 
MNS Ce ete RT len se kn scan cin sche ok cig cache vecdsessisgenfssate 66 
REIN PEE STOLE AN? LIEU ECO r crit artiicserscvoisseeecoswasteaysegatdtesnbepedeerie 65 
CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 
(OEE HEI GG Geo Riaal  la oy ae i BOP 55 
MA ELECT TRL PIVECCIICNIIC eT 2 gs acre von ephossecisowatsescsansoqevsneces 50 
reer tee Ne eC) PENS. SUS UN cciehetees 65 
As OTM TIOTALW PLAINS: a5, sib disobedebicemeesn.npnsecdsntidesee> 59 


All of these items indicate that the college has consist- 
ently received a group of students considerably above the 
average of those who enter colleges and universities in the 
United States. 


Student Leadership in Community Clubs 


One of the programs that has evolved in connection 
with a well-rounded training for the prospective teacher 
is that of preparing students to become leaders in the 
| various community clubs. In his “Foreword” to Student 
| Leadership in Community Clubs, President West. wrote as 
follows: “It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
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school is only one of many social agencies engaged in the 
total educational problem. School workers must know how 
to cooperate with these community groups. Furthermore, 
a study of the problems which such agencies are handling 
is often of great assistance in the solution of similar prob- 
lems which occur inside the school. Thus, the program of 
the cooperation of teacher college students with social 
agencies brings live laboratory material into the classes of 
the college and at the same time gives the student practical 
experience afforded by the groups he serves.”’ 

While located in Trenton, the school furnished coun- 
selors for clubs, private schools, institutions and similar 
organizations. When the College moved to Hillwood, it 
continued to cooperate by encouraging students to give 
voluntary group leadership in various community groups, 
such as the Y.M.C.A., 4-H Club, Boy Scouts. To facilitate 
this work, a series of lectures and discussions was set up 
for sophomores in 1940. Members of the social agencies in 
Mercer County participated so that a more perfect liaison 
was established between the college, the students and the 
agencies. In the fall of 1942, a special orientation course 
without credit was required of each freshman, which is still 
given. The first semester orients him to college life and his 
second to the community and to groups interrelated to 
the school. From this has grown the course in Club Leader- 
ship, offered the last quarter of the freshman year to those 
who wish to participate during their sophomore year as 
volunteer leaders in community group work. 

About go students per year participate in this valuable 
program which has been ably directed by Miss Gladys 
Poole, Chairman of the Psychology Division of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


The Princeton Survey 


The Princeton Survey was made in the early thirties to 
study the needs and costs of education in the state. From 
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it came a recommendation that some of the teachers col- 
leges be closed (which did not happen) and that the State 
cease to give free books and tuition to students in the 
teachers colleges. The law creating the State Normal School 
in 1855 had provided that tuition, books and supplies be 
free as in public schools. The theory behind this provision 
had been that it was the duty of the state of educate teach- 
ers and that low salaries in the teaching profession made 
it desirable for the state to offer inducements to secure 
young people in the normal schools. ‘This provision was 
now terminated and the legislature established a tuition 
fee of $50 per year, which was raised by the State Board of 
Education to $100 in 1933, and authorized by the Legisla- 
ture. ‘he State Board also approved a resolution that stu- 
dents of the Normal School and State Teachers College 
provide their own text books and supplies henceforth. 
Gone were the free paper and pencils! 

Since 1933 costs in the teachers colleges have constantly 
increased, apparently to meet the demand of the Legislature 
that future teachers contribute more than formerly to their 
education. Perhaps also the larger salaries for teachers have 
been a factor in the changing philosophy. At any rate, the 
costs at the present time to students in New Jersey are 
larger than for students in state universities and teachers 
colleges in many states of the country. At the present time 
a student attending the college must pay fees approximately 
as follows: tuition $100 per year, course fees $20-25 per 
year varying according to curriculum, student teaching fee 
$15, student activity fee $39, board and room (36 weeks 
at the rate of $14.50 per week) $522. Inasmuch as approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the students are at a distance from 
home, which makes it necessary for them to live at the 
college, the cost of education is slightly more than $700 
per year. For those who commute to their homes the cost 
is about $180 per year plus the cost of transportation. 
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Not only the State but the students felt the effects of the 
depression. Of the 340 applicants who qualified for ad- 
mission for 1932-33, fifty-five failed to enter, thirty-four 
for financial reasons. In his annual report 1933-34 Presi- 
dent West said: “If the charging of tuition in the state 
teacher preparation institutions is to be a permanent 
policy, it is my opinion that a considerable number of 
scholarships should be provided in order that worthy stu- 
dents who do not have financial resources may not be 
denied the opportunity to train themselves to be teachers.” 
The legislature of 1934 passed a law making it possible to 
loan needy students up to ten percent of the tuition col- 
lected, notes to bear four per cent interest and to be signed 
by both student and parent. In 1935 an amendment made 
it possible to loan up to 20 per cent of the tuition collected. 

Eighty-nine students borrowed from the State Tuition 
Loan Fund during 1933-34 and a total of $6,075 was loaned 
in 1935-36. A total of $47,865.50 was loaned to students 
between 1933 and 1944, when the loan fund was abolished 
and a scholarship plan adopted. In addition, work was 
provided by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
and later by the N.Y.A. as well as by the college itself. 

In 1935-36 Dr. West again urged free scholarships for 
deserving students “‘so that high merit will be recognized 
and directed into the teaching profession.” The Legislature 
of 1937 responded by passing a law which provided for 
scholarships, not to exceed 10 per cent of the entering stu- 
dents, which would exempt them from tuition and fees 
for a four-year course. The recipients were to be selected 
by competitive examination, and the scholarships awarded 
by counties in the ratio of their population to that of the 


State. The Commissioner of Education was authorized to 


assign the students to the individual teachers colleges.* 
The N.Y.A. program was abolished by Congress in June 
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1943, and again problems arose with respect to providing 
work opportunities for students who needed to earn a 
portion of the cost of their training. This situation was 
met when the Legislature abolished the State Loan Fund 
in 1944 and in its place passed a Work Scholarship Act 
which provided that students in need could be employed 
at the colleges to earn their tuition. Many kinds of jobs 
have been provided for students, including work in the 
library, acting as secretaries and assistants to faculty mem- 
bers, and work in connection with the grounds and physical 
education facilities. At first the rate of pay was 35 cents 
per hour, but with increasing costs, this has gradually been 
raised until it is now 73 cents per hour. Several hundred 
students have benefited by work scholarships since this 
measure went into operation. During 1952-53 aid was given 
to students as follows: 87 state scholarships, $8,700; 163 
work scholarships (tuition), $10,005.04; 183 students given 
employment, $36,574.15; making a total of $55,179.19. 
The Legislature of 1953 changed the act to include em- 
ployment at the dining hall as a part of the work scholar- 
ship plan, limiting the number to be employed to 15 per 
cent of the total enrollment. In 1954 this was changed to 
25 per cent. During 1953-54 206 students were given em- 
ployment with a total amount earned of $44,452.61. 


World War II 


No sooner were the problems of depression met, than 
the Second World War was upon the college. A plaque in 
the entrance of the library gives the names of 603 students 
and alumni who went into the service, of whom 13 gave 
their lives. Men students practically disappeared from the 
campus, there being at one time only 18. Bliss Hall, the 
men’s dormitory, was turned over to women, as had been 
the case with the men’s dormitory on Model Avenue in 
the First World War, and the few men remaining were 
housed in Gable House. Leaves were granted to three 
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faculty members, Mr. William F. Andreas to assume his 
position as Lt. Commander in the Navy, Mr. Wm. H. 
Hausdoerffer who became a ground school instructor in 
the Aviation Training Department, and Miss E. Clare 
Schooler to serve as hostess in a housing project for govern- 
ment workers in Washington. A unit of students was or- 
ganized under the Civil Aeronautics Authority, arrange- 
ments made to meet the requirements of the Navy V-1 
program, a special class in meteorology organized, and the 
special “conditioning” course for men set up. As previously 
indicated the cooperative plan for the program of nurses 
was started at this time. 

Social life on the campus also changed and activities 
related to war were introduced. The War Service Com- 
mittee of the college handled nearly $1100 allotted to it 
by the Student Executive Committee and earned through 
programs, sales, etc. Major disbursements were for equip- 
ment of a day room at Fort Dix, the World Student Service 
Fund, expenses of a party for soldiers and transportation 
of the women students to dances at Fort Dix. Other groups 
went to entertain in Trenton Service Areas. Hundreds of 
Christmas presents were assembled and wrapped for the 
Army. A college unit of the Trenton Chapter of the. Ameri- 
can Red Cross was set up, under which a nurses’ aid 
course and a standard nutrition course for work in the 
canteen corps were sponsored, and in the summer of 1944 
over twelve thousand surgical dressings made. 

During the summer of 1943 the college contributed to 


the food supply by making available land for twenty-five 


victory gardens cultivated by members of the college faculty 
and staff. Cooperative planting, cultivating and harvesting 
of an area of beans and tomatoes were carried on by stu- 
dents and faculty who doubtless still remember the experi- 
ence. 

In order to enable men students to finish as much work 
as possible before being called up and to meet the shortage 
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of teachers resulting from the war, an accelerated program 
was begun in the summer of 1942. This was continued 
through the summer of 1945, but ended then as veterans 
began to return to college and as it was the general opinion 
of the faculty that such a program was not sound from an 
educational standpoint. The return of men was indicated 
by the 1947-48 enrollment which was 887, of whom 284 
were men, including 212 veterans. In 1948-49 the enroll- 
ment was 912, of whom 326 were men, 194 of them 
veterans. 


Interracial and Intercultural Relations 


The report of the Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1953, says of Tren- 
ton State Teachers College: 


This institution deserves special commendation for the 
many ways it is achieving the objectives it has set for itself. 
The success of its program in interracial and intercultural rela- 
tions is exemplified by the success with which the students’ 
social life ignores barriers present on other campuses. Negro 
students are members of sororities and fraternities and a single- 
religion sorority was disbanded as being unnecessary. The 
work with community groups has given students insight into 
social forces affecting the school and has developed the ability 
to work with children and with adults. 

President West, as president of the American Association 
of ‘Teachers Colleges, was a representative to the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education in 1944-45. At meet- 
ings of that body the College Study in Intergroup Relations 
was planned, “to improve teacher education in respect to 
intergroup relations.” This project was supported by a 
grant from the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
and was participated in by twenty-four selected colleges in 
various parts of the country. ‘The faculty decided in Febru- 
ary 1945 to make application to have Trenton included 
among the cooperating colleges and as soon as the college 
was accepted, plans were made to get the study under way. 
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Under the chairmanship of Dr. Bertha Lawrence, Head 
of the Secondary Curriculum, four different studies were 
set up. One of them was to acquaint the students of the 
secondary curriculum who went out for practice teaching 
November 1945 with the problems and tensions of inter- 
group relationships. The second was carried out with a 
number of sixth-grade teachers and their principals in 
Trenton. The third study was organized in connection with 
the group leadership project, already in operation with the 
social agencies of Trenton. The fourth study was centered 
in the Lanning Demonstration School where materials 
were prepared for determining the attitudes of elementary 
school children of different grades concerning racial and 
other group problems. As the study progressed, not only 
students of the secondary but also those of the physical edu- 
cation and elementary curricula were brought in. 

The Founders Day program in October 1946 was cen- 
tered around the Intergroup Project. The address was 
delivered by Dr. Ethel Alpenfels of the Bureau of Inter- 
cultural Education of New York. This was followed by a 
panel discussion under the leadership of Judge Phillip 
Forman, Harold Lett and Prof. Lloyd Allen Cook, all ex- 
perts in some special phase of the problem. 

This interest in intergroup relations was not new to 
Trenton State Teachers College. Located a few miles out- 
side of Trenton, the college tends to react to the crosscur- 
rents of racial, religious, economic, and social life sur- 
rounding it. In 1943 Negro students were admitted to the 
dormitories.’® In 1944 the State Legislature passed the Fair © 
Employment Practice Act which the State Department of 
Education was directed to enforce. In 1945 segregation in 
Trenton schools ended. The contacts with the social agen- 
cies of Trenton added to the appreciation of the importance 
of intergroup relations and offered the college an oppor- 
tunity to furnish leadership for arriving at a possible 
solution. 
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The interest aroused in carrying out this project and the 
effects of World War II led to a desire for exchange stu- 
dents. Beginning in the year 1947-48 a few foreign students 
have lived and studied on the campus each year. To date 
there have been 25 foreign students from a total of 21 
countries: Argentina, Austria, Brazil, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt, England, Finland, France, ‘The Netherlands, 
Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Iceland, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Korea, Norway, Scotland and Somaliland. The visiting 
students are future teachers who come to learn American 
educational methods and organization. In turn, they have 
done much to acquaint our students with education and 
culture in their homelands. 

In addition to having these foreign students on our 
campus, the college has sent two students for a full school 
year to Scotland and England and four students for the 
summer with the Experiment in International Living 
groups. Dr. Lycia Martin of the Education Department has 
with great efficiency managed the exchange of students 
from the inception of the project. Financial aid has been 
received from the Student Cooperative Association, the 
N.E.A., Fulbright travel grants, the U.S. State Department, 
and private funds from interested friends and groups. 


The Faculty 


In the year 1930-31 the faculty consisted of sixty-four 
members in both the Teachers College and the Training 
School, only two of them with doctorate degrees. ‘The 
1954-55 bulletin lists a faculty, excluding the President and 
Dean of Instruction, of eighty-three in the college and 
the Demonstration School with twenty-two doctors’ degrees 
from the following universities: Cincinnati, Clark, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Heidelberg (Germany), Illinois, New York, 
Princeton, Rutgers, Syracuse and ‘Temple. Others are en- 
gaged in study towards that end. The increased number 
of faculty from that of early days is due in great part 
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to the increased diversity of courses and also to the increase 
in enrollment in the college. Since World War II approxi- 
mately goo students have been enrolled at the beginning 
of each year, and, with the completion of new dormitories, 
this will be increased by 100 to 200. 

The salary schedule adopted in 1929 ceased to operate 
after two years due to the depression. No increments were 
given until 1937 and then came another lapse. In 1945 a 
new schedule went into effect, worked out by a joint com- 
mittee of the faculties of the teachers colleges and of the 
State Board of Education. Although the new schedule was 
an improvement, it soon became apparent that with the 
increase of living costs during and after the war it was 
inadequate. Accordingly another schedule was adopted in 
1949, running from a maximum of $4200 for instructors 
to a maximum of $7000 for professors. Since that time 
additional revisions have been made so that at the present 
time the schedule is as follows: 


Classification Minimum Maximum 
Assistant Instructor $3120 $3720 
Instructor 4020 4920 
Assistant Professor 4980 6180 
Associate Professor 5940 7140 
Professor 7200 8700 


The schedule permits not more than 30% of the faculty to 
be professors: not more than 50% to be professors and 
associate professors; and not more than 75% to be profes- 
sors, associate professors and assistant professors. During 


the year 1954-55 the classification of the faculty was as 
follows: 


Classification Number Per Cent 
Assistant Instructor 2 2.4 
Instructor 23 hy 
Assistant Professor 24 28.9 
Associate Professor 18 219 
Professor \ 16 19.3 
Total 83 100.0 
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The State Teachers College Faculty Association also 
worked for a tenure law which would accord them the same 
security given to public school teachers. Success crowned 
their efforts in 1945 when the Legislature passed a bill 
granting tenure to all those who had taught three years as 
of October 1, 1945, or as soon as three years of service was 
reached thereafter. 

The ability of the teachers at the Trenton Teachers Col- 
lege has been recognized in various ways. In 1952 when Miss 
Bertha Lawrence, Dean of Instruction, was awarded the de- 
gree of LL.D. by Rider College, an editorial in the Trenton 
Times remarked, “This, certainly, will be deserved recogni- 
tion of an extremely useful career. Miss Lawrence has given 
much devoted and competent service to the people of New 
Jersey. Her interest in and understanding of the basic 
problems of youth have been a mighty influence in peda- 
gogical progress through the state and its municipalities.” 
In November 1952 Dr. Lawrence also received a citation 
at the meeting of the New Jersey Educational Association 
in recognition of her outstanding contributions to educa- 
tion in New Jersey over a long period of years. She was 
President of that Association from 1945 to 1947. 

In the same year Miss Mary V. Gaver, the College 
Librarian, received an appointment from the State Depart- 
ment in Washington to assist in library consultation in 
Iran under the Point Four Program of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Also in that year 192, the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
of the Department of State announced a Fulbright Grant 
to Dr. Herman M. Ward, associate professor of English, to 
teach English at Anatolia College in Salonika, Greece. 

During the year 1954-55 Mr. Roy VanNess of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education has been working 
in Iraq under a Fulbright Grant. 

The report of the visiting committee of the American 
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Association of Colleges for ‘Teacher Education in 1953 had 
this to say of the faculty: 


The faculty has also developed an admirable program of 
community services and interrelationships. As a group the 
faculty is well adjusted, closely integrated and strongly articu- 
late. Student-faculty relationships are healthy and instruction 
appears to be excellent. 

The participation of faculty members in local, state and 
national educational organizations and their participation in 
conferences and conventions is most commendatory. ‘The par- 
ticipation of faculty in community and civic groups as well as 
utilization of the community resources is undoubtedly above 
the average. This is also true of the production of professional 
materials by faculty members which is doubtless above the 
average for institutions of this kind. 

It may be safe to conclude that one of the great strengths 
of this institution is the excellent preparation of its faculty. 


The President 


In this account of the development and expansion of 
Trenton State Teachers College, little has been said of 
the man behind it all. President West has carried on toward 
his goal, undaunted by depression and wars. Besides build- 
ing a college, he has found time to work for education in 
the national field and at the same time to keep his office 
door open to students and faculty, and to listen sympatheti- 
cally to their problems. 

The general comment of the committee of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in their 
report on their visit to Trenton State Teachers College in _ 
May 1953 gives credit to his leadership which has made the _ 
college what it is today. 

In the opinion of the Committee this is one of the outstand- 
ing teacher education institutions in the country having good 
administration and organization, an excellent plant, a compe- 
tent staff and a fine educational program. The enviable position 
which it holds is due almost exclusively to the excellent work 


performed by the present administrative officer of the College 
who began his service in a small building or two in the center 
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of the city and literally built a new institution in the suburbs 
of Trenton on a beautiful tract of land of more than 100 acres, 
an area covered with a beautiful lake, attractive wooded tracts 
and well landscaped sections. While some additional buildings 
are needed, the present facilities are excellent indeed with an 
administration-classroom building, a beautiful library, modern 
women’s dormitories, a health and physical education building, 
and other structures strategically placed on this beautiful 
campus. 
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Student Life and Activities 


The Blue and the Gold 


During the first thirty-five years of the institution respect 
and affection for the school were growing among the 
students, who wanted some symbol of identification. The 
Signal voiced this feeling, “School colors the State Schools 
ought to have. They incite enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
develops strength. Let the students of the Normal select 
some color and let the Model students choose another, 
and let every student on proper occasion, wear both as the 
colors of the institution.’ 

It went on to offer its good offices in choosing the colors 
if the student body agreed. The suggestion was made that 
voting boxes be placed in the halls, that all students vote 
for two colors, and that the individual color for each school 
be chosen by lot. It was felt that this would be better than 
each school selecting a single color since such choices might 
not harmonize. In a magnanimous gesture The Signal, pub- 
lished by the all-boys Thencanic Society, offered “We are 
more than willing that the choice of colors in whatever way 
it may be managed should be exercised wholly by the young 
ladies of both schools. ... We content ourselves in making 
suggestions, and in saying that colors there ought to be and 
colors there must be if we know what o’clock it is.’”? 

That the article bore fruit was evident in the next issue 
of The Signal which disclosed that each student had voted 
in the selection of the combination. The matter was then 
decided by a committee of three ladies and three gentlemen 
from the Model School together with a representative for 
each of the Normal classes, twelve in all, six from each 
school. ‘The gentlemen made the vote of this committee 
“unanimous” and Miss Field and Professor Farley were 
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asked to decide on the exact shades. ‘““We are proud to say 
that the State Schools are the happy possessors of their own 
colors, blue and gold.”* “Blue and Gold” it has remained 
to this day! 


Student Government 


Student government since 1855 has undergone a similar 
evolution to that of family life in the last hundred years. 
Dr. Bliss said of the early regulations given in Chapter 
Three: 


Diverse as many of the petty and detailed rules seem, how- 
ever, and amusing as a mirror of the social setting of the time, 
one principle of unity and continuity runs throughout, a 
recognition of the fact that the community expects of its 
teachers a high standard of conduct. Very early appears the 
statement that “prompt dismissal will follow all unteacherlike 
deportment.” A decade later the rules provide that students are 
expected ‘‘at all times to deport themselves as gentlemen and 
ladies, avoiding questionable practices, such as the use of 
tobacco, vulgarity, or rudeness of any kind.” Common, too, 
to all the published rules and regulations is the thought, either 
stated or implied, that the discipline is such as to appeal to 
the self-respect of the students. Is the wish father to the thought 
that in this slender thread of agreement appears the forerunner 
of the present system, the intelligent substitution of inner self- 
controls for outward restrictions and force?+ 


Although the regulations were modified from time to 
time, government was wholly the responsibility of the 
administration and teachers until 1909-1910. A catalogue 
about 1890 states, “In the Boys’ Hall is a Preceptor and in 
the Girls’ Hall a Preceptress. ‘The Preceptor and the Precep- 
tress attend to the discipline and all regulations governing 
the students in the halls, looking after their habits of study, 
recreation, amusements, absence, library rules, the assign- 
ment of rooms, etc.” 

The transition to student government as a method of 
control came about 1909-1910. The ideals of student gov- 
ernment were well expressed in Dr. Green’s report in 1910 
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but the first indication of its operation comes in 1917 when 
a student council of eight members was elected semiannu- 
ally by the boarding school. This organization was known 
as the Student Council of the State Normal School Dormi- 
tories at Trenton. Its purpose, according to the constitu- 
tion, “shall be to plan and develop through their own 
efforts, and with the advice and aid of the Principal and 
faculty, a well organized and highly reputable community 
that will command the respect and confidence of the State, 
to preserve the hours of study, to secure habits of industry, 
to regulate conduct in town, attendance at church and 
other institutions, conduct in traveling, and all other mat- 
ters that pertain to the welfare and refinement of a well 
organized household, and to constitute a medium of ex- 
pressing the opinion of the students on matters of general 
interest.” 

With some minor changes the government remained the 
same until 1928 when the increase in commuting students 
made evident the need of a supplementary plan. At that 
time the Student Cooperative Association was formed. The 
plan was initiated and carried through by the students 
themselves. One of the purposes stated in Article II of the 
Constitution was to develop in the students a growing 
appreciation of membership in a democracy by providing 
opportunities for participation in a democratic school gov- 
ernment. The officers were elected by the entire student 
body after nomination by petition signed by eight per cent 
of the student body. | 

The Student Cooperative Association is still in operation. — 
Its purpose as expressed today “‘is to act as a clearing house 
for all problems affecting the social welfare of the students, 
to unify the student activities in the college, and to foster 
and promote all those interests which contribute to the 
well-rounded life of the individual.’’> The Association is 
directed by the Student Executive Board of fourteen mem- 
bers elected by the classes. The Board appoints standing 
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committees whose titles indicate some of the students’ in- 
terests, as Advisory, Assembly Program, Publications Board, 
Commuters’ Council, Social Board, and Motion Pictures. 
The committees cooperate with the Student Life Depart- 
ment, the director of which is the administrative adviser 
of the Executive Board. This position is held by Miss 
Vernetta Decker, who for a number of years has com- 
petently directed the successful functioning of the extra- 
curricular life of the college. The Executive Board makes 
recommendations to the Student Cooperative Association 
which passes on them. One of these measures is the Extra- 
Curricular Activities Budget which runs about $30,000 a 
year and must be equitably distributed among many college 
organizations. 


Periodicals 


The Signal. Seventy years ago, December 1885, the Then- 
canic Society of the Model School put out the first copy of 
The Signal “to encourage laudable efforts in scholastic pur- 
suits, to help the weak and lead the blind, and to wield the 
rod of censure with effect, but with a judicious discrimina- 
tion.” The first issue of what is now one of the oldest school 
papers in the country was an attractive literary magazine 
of twenty-two pages, with a circulation of 500. By 1887 it 
had a circulation of 7oo, the largest in the eastern states. 

During the years The Signal has gone through several 
metamorphoses. In 1889 it changed from a monthly to a 
quarterly with as many as 236 pages. In 1894 it reverted to 
the monthly form which it continued until June 1918 when 
it temporarily suspended publication. It was revived Decem- 
ber 13, 1929, as a bi-weekly newspaper of four pages. Later 
it was increased to six pages, and in June 1931 the Com- 
mencement issue was eight pages. The September 17, 1931 
issue on the opening of the Hillwood Campus surpassed all 
records with eighteen pages.® ‘Today it is run as a four-page 
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bi-weekly paper. In addition to the college circulation, 
2,400 copies of each issue are sent to alumni. 

At the Columbia Scholastic Press Association contests The 
Signal has a proud record. In its issue of March 17, 1950, 
it stated ‘“This marks the thirteenth time in eighteen years 
that The Signal has received a medalist honor and the sixth 
consecutive year it was judged among the country’s best 
teacher college newspapers.” Since 1939 The Signal has re- 
ceived the highest award, the Medalist Rating, fourteen 
times. 

The Seal. In 1911 The Seal made its debut, a modest year 
book of eighty-six pages, dealing with senior class events. 
To quote from the foreword, “Its originators hope for its 
perpetuation through the loyalty of their successors. May it 
prove, indeed, a seal by the memories which it preserves, 
binding not only the members of this class, but of each 
succeeding one into fonder relationships.” ‘Today, pub- 
lished by money appropriated by the Student Cooperative 
Association, The Seal tends to be more really an all-college 
book, rich with photographs of college organizations and 
activities. 

The Handbook. In 1928 the Student Executive Board 
conceived the idea of printing a handbook for the guidance 
of entering students. ‘This custom was continued until 1940 
when The Handbook was dropped. Much of the informa- 
tion it contained is now included in the college bulletin. 


Athletics 


The early history of athletics at ‘Trenton is lost in the 
mists of history. There is an item in the Principal’s report 
in 1895 that an entertainment was given in the interests 
of the football team, for which an admission fee of ten cents 
was charged. The program consisted of instrumental and 
vocal music, recitations and Indian Club drill. 

The first athletic association was formed in 1896 to bring 
more students to the games. Membership tickets, twenty- 
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five cents, entitled the holder to all home contests and 
members of the association were admitted at reduced rates 
to the exhibition presented annually for several years by 
the gym team of Princeton University. 

Records of early teams are very meager. Class teams were 
the rule in athletics for many years and various class teams 
played with club teams of Princeton University. An 18096 
Signal has a lengthy account of a game with East Strouds- 
burg Normal, October 3, 1896. Then, as now, the Strouds 
enjoyed the advantage of weight and won 6-0. Due to the 
small number of men students in the ’go’s, the younger 
members of the faculty were employed in varsity games. 
In 1894 the football team was captained by Mr. Charles A. 
Burt. Basketball was also popular for men and women. 
March 5, 1897, the Reds and Blues, girls’ teams, played to 
a scoreless tie. West Chester was first met in basketball in 
1899 and the ‘Trenton team won two games from them. 

The first relay team to represent State at the Pennsy]l- 
vania Relays at Philadelphia was sent in 1899 and entered 
in the prep school class with Peddie, Bordentown Military, 
CLC: 

Bowling was a favorite sport in the 18g0’s for both men 
and women. Class teams with members of both sexes on 
them played regularly for the school championship. 

At one time athletic teams of State were members of the 
Trenton Scholastic Athletic Association, composed of teams 
from Trenton High, Catholic High, Rider College and 
the School for the Deaf. State Normal won the football 
trophies in 1923 and 1924 although there were fewer than 
twenty-five men in attendance at the time. In 1928 the 
team, under the name of Trenton Collegians, won the In- 
dependent City Championship and received the handsome 
M. William Murphy silver trophy for the school. In Sep- 
tember 1930 the athletic association adopted the policy of 
having its varsity teams meet only those of at least Normal 
School rank.” 
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Today through the Men’s Council, schedules of games in 
football, basketball, track, soccer and tennis are arranged 
with other colleges. Men’s intramural sports are promoted 
by the Men’s Intra-Mural Sports Committee. ‘The Women’s 
Athletic Council has a large array of intramural sports to 
offer women, as hockey, tennis, archery, swimming, lacrosse, 
golf, and modern dancing. Members of the committee of 
the American Association of Colleges for ‘Teacher Educa- 
tion visiting the College in 1953 were impressed with the 
wide participation by the student body in sports and by the 
fact that there was little pressure to have winning teams. 

In the fall of 1950 the college received a great deal of 
publicity because it won a football game from Montclair 
by a score of 7 to 6. Ordinarily this would seem to be just 
another victory, but it was greatly played up by newspapers, 
the radio, and even Life Magazine because of the fact that 
Trenton had not won a football game for eleven years, 
since winning over Panzer by a score of 12 to o in 1938. 
As a matter of fact, there were no teams in 1942, 1943, 
1944, and 1945, and during the seven seasons involved 
there had been some ties and some games lost by one point. 
These items, however, were of no interest to the reporters 
who enjoyed writing about something which was out of the 
ordinary. 

Naturally, the teams and the students had not enjoyed 
this long losing streak, but they had taken the punishment 
“in stride” and had supported the teams faithfully. When 
victory finally came, it also was taken “‘in stride” and, 
except for throwing the coach into the swimming pool, no 
riotous celebrations occurred. 

How quickly fortunes can change in football was demon- 
strated in 1951 when the team won six games with no 
losses by the following scores: 


State Opponent 
J 9 artes raster Kings College 0 
Ahi, Peesher ten taht New Britain y] 
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aoe Sea eaee National Agriculture O 
7 EY ORE ee New York Aggies fo) 
eda Re CS Bes Cheyney 6 
Ly Riel ee Montclair 6 


No special comments were made in the press, on the radio, 
or in magazines about this successful season, as apparently 
it did not excite the interest which the many losing seasons 
had done. 

Regardless of wins or losses, the college continued its 
policy of treating athletics as a sport for the enjoyment of 
participants and students and friends of the college and not 
as a means of publicity or a source for earning money for 
paying for athletic facilities. 

In 1953-54, 62 games were played, of these the college 
won 34, lost 25, and tied 3. 


Sororities and Fraternities 


The sororities are local organizations which reach far 
back into the history of the school although their function 
has changed. Debating until 1929 was an important activity 
of student life. For instance on May 13, 1892, the Normal 
Debating Society and the Thencanic held a joint debate on 
“Resolved, that the effect of civilization has been to pro- 
mote morals.” The debate was spirited and generated a 
good deal of enthusiasm on the part of the audience. ‘The 
decision went to the negative.® 

Between 1908 and 1929, twenty-one years, a yearly con- 
test in debating was held by the Literary Societies for the 
Championship. The winners contested with teams from 
Rider College, George School and Swarthmore College. 
The Normal Dramatic Society, now Nu Delta Chi, won 
three times, Arguromuthos seven times, Normal Pedagogi- 
cal, later Delta Rho, three times, Theta Phi, Gamma Sigma 
and Philomathean twice each, Shakespeare or Sigma Sigma 
once and the Normal Knights the last year of the competi- 
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tion. The Societies also gave programs at the school assem- 
blies and informal evening entertainments. Today seven 
of the old sororities still function. They include all the 
above mentioned groups except Delta Rho and in addition 
Ionian which, though an old group, was not successful in 
winning one of the earlier debates. Having passed through 
the various stages of the old literary society, through dra- 
matics and debating, the programs of the organizations 
today concern the social life of the college and the promo- 
tion of service. Besides sponsoring parties and dances, they 
conduct special projects, as, Ionian Sigma has sponsored 
the student loan fund, ‘Theta Phi the Thanksgiving collec- 
tion for needy children, Arguromuthos the Brewster Drama 
Collection in the library in honor of their adviser, Miss 
Alice L. Brewster, Philomathean the World Services Fund. 
Awards are given for various achievements by practically 
all groups. Today the Intersorority Council has an ar- 
rangement whereby every woman may become a sorority 
member. 

The Normal Knights eventually passed away and there 
are now four men’s fraternities on campus, Phi Alpha 
Delta, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Sigma Tau Chi and Theta Nu 
Sigma. They also are active in the social and scholastic life 
of the college. Sigma Tau Chi collects money from the 
students to purchase books of fiction of good quality for 
the library which the regular budget could not cover. Theta 
Nu Sigma has an excellent men’s chorus and dance band; 
Phi Alpha Delta and Phi Epsilon Kappa are respectively 
Manual and Physical Education groups. 

Gradually the student groups of the college have estab- 
lished awards which, although not large, recognize various 
types of accomplishment and are given out each year at the 
Awards Assembly which is held during Senior Week. The 
present awards and their purposes are as follows: 
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Group and Award 
Commuters Council Awards 
‘T'wo— $15 each 
Country Life Club 
Mary H. McLees Award 
$25 U.S. Savings Bond 
Gamma Sigma Nu Prize—$25, 


Gamma Sigma Prize—$2»5 


Kappa Delta Pi 
Book Award 

Modern Language Club 
$25, Scholarship 

Phi Alpha Delta Fraternity 
Charles A. Burt Award—$25 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 
Leon R. Emmons Book 
Award 
Richard H. Engler Book 
Award 

Philomathean Sigma Beta 
Award—$25, 

Sigma Sigma Beta Award— 
$25 

Sigma Sigma Award—$10 


Sigma Tau Chi Fraternity 
Claudius Hammond-An- 
thony D’Errico Award—$25, 

Theta Nu Sigma Fraternity— 


$25 


Women’s Health and Physical 
Education Club—$1o0 Book 
Award 


Women’s Health and Physical 
Education Club—Marianna 
G. Packer Award—$50 


Purpose 
For excellence in community 
club leadership 
For a senior elementary stu- 
dent for outstanding ability in 
his field 
For outstanding accomplish- 
ment in leadership 
To a junior English major for 
excellence in English 
To the student ranking highest 
in the sophomore class 
For assistance in study abroad 


To an industrial arts student 
on the basis of personality, 
academic achievement, and ex- 
cellence in his major field 

To two senior physical educa- 
tion men outstanding in ath- 
letic ability, sportsmanship, 
scholarship, and personal qual- 
ities 

For outstanding contribution 
of talent to college programs 
For study in Library Science 


For the signed article in The 
Signal which best expresses the 
relation of the college student 
to problems of society 
‘Toasenior man who has shown 
outstanding athletic ability 


To a man outstanding in stu- 
dent activities, scholarship, 
leadership, and character 

To a woman for furthering 
the development of the Health 
and Physical Education De- 
partment 

To an outstanding physical 
education junior 
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Honor Society 


Gamma Zeta Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, national honor 
society in education, was installed at Trenton State ‘Teach- 
ers College, May 1931. Membership is limited to the first 
quartile of each class. It is customary to select the first 10% 
of the Junior Class and the first 209% of the Senior Class 
in each curriculum. They carry on a cultural program, and 
attend regional conferences as well as the national convoca- 
tion to which they send delegates. 


Special Interest Clubs 


The names of these organizations indicate their special 
field of interest. The Apgar Society perpetuates the mem- 
ory of Austin C. Apgar who was for more than forty years 
head of the science department of the school. Students 
interested in science and mathematics make up its mem- 
bers. The Business Education Club is devoted to discussions 
of topics of particular interest to students in this field. ‘The 
Country Life Club, which changed its name to Elementary 
Club in 1954, is a group organized in 1937 for students 
majoring in elementary education. ‘The Goode Geograph- 
ical Society is open to those majoring in geography and 
other interested students. ‘There are also the Modern Dance 
Group, the Women’s Physical Education Club, and the 
Industrial Arts Council. In 1941 the William F. Phelps 
chapter of the National Association of Future Teachers 
of America was organized. By action of the student body 
all seniors in their total fees account, pay one dollar which 
is automatically sent to the N.E.A. Many of the old clubs 
seem at present in abeyance as the Psychology Club, the 
International Relations Club and the English Club. 


Musical Organizations 


Here again many organizations over the years have 
faded away as the Mandolin Club, the Men’s Glee Club, 
the Philomela Glee Club, ‘which was open to all girls 
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who could sing in tune.” Today there are three that are 
very much alive—the band, the choir and the orchestra. 
The band adds color and tone to the football games and 
presents at least one assembly program during the year. 
At times it gives one or more outdoor twilight concerts 
on the steps of Kendall Hall. The college choir, limited 
to 80 in membership, is a leading musical organization on 
the campus. In addition to the annual spring concerts, the 
choir presents music for the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
assemblies and the Baccalaureate Service. The choir also 
spreads the fame of Trenton State through numerous con- 
certs in various parts of the state as well as through broad- 
casts. The orchestra also renders great service to the college. 
It assists at the weekly assembly and is also heard at the 
college play, graduation, the Senior Musical Recital and in 
its Own spring concert. Since one of the purposes of the 
orchestra is to provide experience for members of the 
Music Curriculum, student conductors and soloists are ap- 
pointed. 


Religious Groups 


Of late years several religious groups have grown up on 
the campus. The Newman Club is part of the National 
Federation of Newman Clubs. The Christian Youth Fel- 
lowship is an interdenominational organization which 
strives to aid the college by guiding the religious and 
spiritual activities of the students. Hillel, a Jewish organiza- 
tion, has a joint chapter with Rider College Students. ‘The 
Canterbury Club is the latest group to be organized at the 
college and meets at times with the Canterbury Club of 
Princeton University. 


Commuters’ Council 


Approximately one third of the students commute daily 
to college. Although they participate in all the college 
activities, they have a council to voice their own interests. 
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Each year they sponsor the All-College Revue, in which 
college talent takes part, a very popular show with both 
students and alumni. The council, among other contribu- 
tions, also maintains the Men’s and the Women’s Com- 
muter Rooms in Green Hall, havens where the commuters 
may relax, visit and eat lunch. 


Dramatics 


Dramatics have always been popular, even in the early 
days when men were so scarce that girls, clad in huge, black 
bloomers, took the masculine parts. Besides informal plays, 
there has been for the last thirty years one all-college formal 
production each year. Try-outs for parts in the cast are 
open to all students. Others work on the costumes, stage 
properties, programs, posters. Industrial Arts students 
build and paint stage sets. Some students have charge of 
the lighting, some of the publicity, others are stage man- 
agers, or make-up artists. It is an important event each 
year, generally given on two consecutive evenings. Among 
the plays presented have been “Romeo and Juliet,” “Dis- 
raeli,’ ‘“Launcelot and Elaine,” “Pygmalion,” “Crown of 
Shadows,” and “Skin of Our Teeth.” 


Camp Institutes 


‘Trenton students also take part in the New Jersey School 
of Conservation at Stokes State Forest, Branchville, N.]J., 
where the State Department of Education through the six 
State ‘Teachers Colleges offers a wide range of courses for 
prospective teachers, camp counselors, nature specialists 
and playground directors. Before the conservation camp 
was opened, Trenton students sent representatives to the 
Life Camp in Sussex County. As a result of the interest 
engendered in out-of-door education, a summer camp was 
held in 1944 on the college picnic grounds to accommodate © 
sixty-four children from the Lanning School. 
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Traditional Customs 


Besides the organized activities, many attractive customs 
have become part of campus life. One which has come 
down from the old school is the singing of Christmas carols 
during the last week before the holidays. The men of the 
Music Department go about the campus, singing at the 
women’s dormitories and faculty apartments. Each night 
a different house plays host and serves refreshments to the 
group. 

The Christmas concert by the choir in Kendall Hall, the 
Sunday before the holidays, always draws a large audience. 
One of the memories the visitor carries away is that of the 
processional with the singers carrying their lighted candles. 

‘There are Christmas trees in every house, in the Inn 
and in the Library. Theta Nu annually puts up a tree with 
blue lights in the middle of the front quadrangle and Phi 
Alpha Delta extends their greetings by a lighted St. Nich- 
olas in his sleigh on a little island in Lake Sylva. Every 
house has its party and many of the curricula theirs as well. 

A Yule Log ceremony is held in the Inn Lobby by 
Philomathean Sigma on the Sunday before the students go 
home. This colorful program was originated by a Kinder- 
garten-Primary student, class of 1941, Pat Whitehead, 
now Mrs. William B. Stoner. She wrote the script based on 
research about the Christmas customs, superstitions and 
beliefs of Old England. The closing event of the Christmas 
festivities is the final dinner before the students leave for 
home, with many songs and musical numbers, and a few 
gifts from Santa Claus to the “college cutups.”’ 

Thanksgiving also has its traditional customs. Theta Phi 
Sorority presents its annual Thanksgiving offering, which 
is the culmination of its drive on campus to provide a fund 
for the benefit of the children at Lanning School. There is 
a Priscilla Procession at the Inn, which was begun by the 
group of women who first lived in the Hillwood dormi- 
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tories twenty-five years ago. For the occasion the resident 
women don facsimiles of the original Pilgrim dress, white 
aprons, caps and cuffs over dark dresses. ‘They file to the 
Inn carrying lighted candles affixed to apples and sing- 
ing Thanksgiving hymns. Dr. West reads Elder Brewster’s 
Thanksgiving Prayer, given at the First Thanksgiving in 
America, and members of the choir sing. Faculty members 
and senior men are guests at the dinner. 

Early in the fall the Social Board sponsors an all-college 
party on the campus. This features a program in Kendall, 
group singing in the dormitories and a dance in the gym- 
nasium. All students are invited and the occasion provides 
an opportunity for the freshmen to become better ac- 
quainted with the upperclassmen. 

It is also an annual custom for the President of the Col- 
lege and the Student Life Department to play hosts at a 
formal dinner to the faculty and student presidents of all 
campus organizations. This takes place later in the fall of 
the year. 

The last week of the school year is known as Senior Week 
and is marked by many ceremonies. One evening the 
custom of step singing is observed and the Junior Class 
takes possession of the steps at Kendall Hall from the 
seniors. At the last senior assembly the graduating class 
also makes way for the juniors by a ceremony in which the 
seniors form a circle around the auditorium while the 
juniors file into their seats. ‘This follows the annual pres- 
entation of awards. ‘The week concludes with a picnic, an 
informal dinner at the Inn at which humorous skits are 
presented, and the senior dinner-dance preceding the com- 
mencement exercises on Saturday. 
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CHAPTER IX 


‘Teachers and Alumni 


“THE buildings of the Normal School may have been in- 
adequate but surely the teaching and those who taught 
were superior,’ to quote Helen Cornell Brearley 1910. 
One of those whose names appear again and again in the 
recollections of the graduates was Austin C. Apgar who 
taught science over a long period. Reeves D. Batten ’o2 
pays him this tribute “Prof. Austin Apgar taught me to 
love and appreciate the birds, the flowers and the insects. 
The information and inspiration obtained in his classes 
have been a source of much comfort, happiness and pleas- 
ure to me for more than half a century and will continue 
as long as I live.” Charles Philhower ’o2 writes, ‘“‘As a result 
of my association with him I have made a life-long study 
of the flora and fauna of New Jersey.” 

Austin C. Apgar, a graduate of 1862, was author of a 
number of science books, organizer of science clubs and 
president of the New Jersey State ‘Teachers Association in 
1887. In an address to that organization early in the 1900's 
he indicated his philosophy of education. ‘‘Dead languages, 
higher mathematics and puzzles in all subjects were thought 
to be best for that mental drill which would make an edu- 
cated man. That the educated man was to be a worker and 
needed a knowledge of nature’s forces had hardly any effect 
on our school work fifty years ago. I remember so well when 
object teaching was brought into the Normal School and 
we had to wait six months to get some objects from London. 
They came in a case. Each little bottle or box contained 
something, seeds of this, fibres of that, and salts of some 
other thing. Then the teacher had a book containing the 
questions to ask the student and the answer to require 
when any particular substance was under observation. To- 
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day the truth is recognized that objects for our use in 
nature lessons are to be found everywhere.’”* 

O. Watson Flavelle ’99 writes, “What was his method? 
He didn’t seem to have any. He required a good many 
drawings by which he tested the accuracy and completeness 
of our powers of observation. We worked without thought 
of quizzes or examinations; in the fall collecting and 
classifying insects, in the winter identifying trees by buds, 
bark and branches, in the spring collecting and preparing 
our herbariums. We came to Normal through fields of 
weeds, we left through fields of wonders.” 


Lillie Williams 


A great contrast to the informal teaching of Prof. Apgar 
was the most formal type of Lillie Williams. Miss Williams 
who died in 1923 was one of the leading personalities in 
the long history of the Normal School. She taught for forty- 
five years in the Model and Normal Schools, the last 
twenty-five years as head of the psychology department. 
Frequently she was called on to write papers for educational 
meetings both in this country and in Europe, one occasion 
being the International Congress of Education at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. 

Many of her old students speak of the “reproduction.” 
Each member of her class was required to hand in a written 
reproduction of the preceding day’s lecture and some un- 
fortunate one was called on for an oral reproduction. A 
graphic description of one of her classes is given by Rachel 
Taylor ’08. 

“As, with the other members of my class, I passed 
through the narrow dark hallways of the Old Normal 
School and entered her room, I came into a new world. 
High School science had dealt with material things. Here 
was a science which dealt with the mind (a part of me | 
about which I had never before given thought). Further- 
more, it was being taught by an able scholar of Wm. James 
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who lost herself in the interest of the material, yet had the 
power to effectively share her knowledge and convictions. 

“Her teaching methods were of that day, not this. Daily 
each pupil entering the class brought a written reproduc- 
tion of the lecture given on the previous day. These were 
on papers the same size, folded and labelled in the same 
way. As they were passed to the front of the room the class 
breathed as one, or not at all. Then came the pronounce- 
ment—‘Miss ————- may give the REPRODUCTION’. Now 
the tension was broken for all except one. For no pupil, 
however, was there time for mental relaxation. When the 
one standing had finished reproducing the lecture of the 
previous day anyone might be called upon to make cor- 
rections or additions. 

“Following came the masterly presentation of the new 
material by Miss Williams. As she talked the room was 
filled with the serious occupation of note taking, for 
another reproduction had to be written before the next 
day. There were times, however, when she instructed with 
such missionary zeal that note taking ceased. I can recall 
one instance when she drew a line on the blackboard 
representing the wave of consciousness and was explaining 
the responsibility of an individual to keep only right 
thoughts and goals on the crest of the wave. Another 
time it was because of the sincere feeling with which she 
interpreted the importance of following the example of 
Saint Paul. “This is the one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind—lI press toward the mark.’ ” 


Sarah A. Dynes 


Sarah A. Dynes, who taught history in the Normal 
School from 1895 to 1923, is remembered by many alumni 
for her ability to make that subject live. Charles Philhower 
’o2 traces to her the interest that has led him to do so much 
research and writing on various phases of the history of 
New Jersey. Another alumnus speaks of her “rare ability 
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to inspire in students a desire to accomplish or attain a 
more exalted purpose in life.’’ To quote Charles Hewitt, 
’05, ‘Miss Dynes was not only an inspiring teacher, but also 
showed an amazing knowledge of her pupils as individuals. 
She took an interest in each pupil as a human being and 
had such a keen insight into his strengths and weaknesses 
that she was able to give him most stimulating criticism 
and valuable advice. She gave interest and illumination to 
any subject she touched and seemed to sense just how to 
secure the most profitable proportion between teacher and 
pupil participation.” 


Kate D. Stout 


Kate D. Stout taught in the school and supervised prac- 
tice for thirty years. Ralph Decker ’g6 says of her “She was 
a woman of fine personality, always greeting you with her 
genial smile. You left her classroom or critic period with 
the feeling that she was doing more than improve your 
methods or classroom procedure, that she was helping you 
to grow better and wiser in life’s work.” On her retirement 
a tribute was paid her in the Annual Report of 1920-21, 
closing with the sentence, ‘Her influence on the young 
men and women whom she trained has become a blessing 
to thousands of boys and girls.”” Kate Stout and her sister, 
Annie Stout, once principal of the Lambertville, N.J. 
high school, left a bequest to provide two annual scholar- 
ships to deserving graduates for further study. 


Prof. William N. Mumper 


Prof. Mumper, who taught physics, is also gratefully 
remembered by his students. “I marveled at the scope of 
his knowledge, and his ability to impart it” says Albert R. 
Johnson ’oo. “Accuracy of statement in his work was 
demanded as thoroughly as accuracy in drawing in Dr. ~ 
Apgar’s class,” writes O. Watson Flavelle. 
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Susan A. Reilly 


Susan A. Reilly is also recalled by her former students. 
“A marvelous geography teacher; actually she taught us 
geology, meteorology and mineralogy. Nowadays we hear 
much about visual aids and learning activities, but in 1900 
we saw the world through a stereopticon machine, we 
studied rock formation through field trips along the Dela- 
ware River and made weather forecasts with meteorologi- 
cal maps.” _ Ida Houseman, ’o2. 


Others 


Elizabeth Eckhardt May ’18 says that the teachers she 
remembers best are Elizabeth Sheppard and Countess 
Mitchum from the Biology Department and Bernice Reany, 
Head of the Home Economics Department. “In trying to 
analyze why I remember these three women best I feel 
sure that it is basically because they took a personal interest 
in their students. They were interested in them, not only 
while they were at Trenton but kept in touch with them 
for years afterward. The classroom teaching must have 
been good since they awakened an interest which has 
carried on through the years.” Others speak of Miss Shep- 
pard’s Nature Study Classes which left a lasting impression. 
Also frequently recalled are Mary Field, the drawing in- 
structor, who laughed with her students at their efforts, 
Charles Burt, whose required work was a bugbear to 
women students inept with saw and plane; and Prof. 
Dickerson H. Farley, instructor in penmanship, who pro- 
duced forty handbooks on writing. 


Recent Teachers 


Only the alumni of the Normal School period have been 
asked for memories of their teachers, but there have been 
many of the faculty in the college period who have had 
an outstanding influence. Miss Mabel E. Bray of the Music 
Department during her thirty years with the college, 1918- 
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1948, trained 250-300 music supervisors for the state. She 
instituted the summer music center and arranged for the 
All-State High School Choral Festivals held at the college 
annually 1935-1948. Miss Bray’s influence is widespread 
through her publications, the Phono-Song Series, Music 
Hour and New Music Horizons, the two latter with edi- 
tions for the Philippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Catholic 
and rural schools. 

Charles R. Rounds, who came to the college in 1930 
from Elizabeth where he had been director of English in 
the public schools, was co-author of “Wisconsin in Story 
and Song”’ and author of “Wisconsin Authors and Their 
Works.” He will always be remembered by his students 
for his friendliness, for his great love of English literature 
and for his Shakespeare classes. 

Dr. Effie Kuhn, Chairman of the Speech Department, 
served in the administrations of Dr. Green, Dr. Savitz, 
Dr. Bliss and Dr. West. Dr. Kuhn directed the annual all- 
college play for many years. Among the plays produced 
were “Disraeli,” ““The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” “Pyg- 
malion,” and Usigli’s “Crown of Shadows.” Dr. Kuhn’s 
high standards of dramatic production have had a far- 
reaching influence on the students of the college. The 
stages and other facilities of Kendall Hall are monuments 
to her foresight and efficiency. 

Dr. Mary McLees came to the Trenton Normal School 
as supervisor of practice in 1925 and became chairman of 
the Elementary Department before her retirement in 1952. 
During this period she wrote a “Handbook for Student 
Teaching” which is used widely and collaborated with Dr. 
Kuhn to write the play, “Time and the Teacher,” which 
was given at the college in 1939. She organized the Country 
Life Club, now the Elementary Club, and was adviser to 


Arguromuthos Sorority for many years. Dr. McLees was a | 


tireless worker and no help she could give her students 
was too much trouble. 
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Dr. William L. Eikenberry was a member of the faculty 
and head of the Science Department for thirteen years, 
1929-1942. Dr. Eikenberry was well versed in general 
science and helped to plan the new laboratories and equip- 
ment at Hillwood Lakes. He was the author of “The 
Teaching of General Science.” 

Miss Marianna G. Packer came to the Trenton Normal 
School in the fall of 1923 and, with the exception of a 
year’s leave for further study in 1928-29, she headed the 
Health and Physical Education Department until her 
resignation in 1945. She held the office of vice principal of 
the Normal School under Dr. Bliss. Miss Packer served 
the community through the Y.W.C.A. and the Girl Scouts. 
She was one of the original members of the National 
American Women’s Athletic Federation and on the board 
of the National Health and Physical Education Association. 
Through her work and her personality she won deep re- 
spect. She set high standards at the college and influenced 
physical education in the state for over a quarter of a 
century. 

It has not been possible to give much detail in regard 
to the various training schools connected with the State 
Normal School and Teachers College, but the services of 
Miss Alice Smithick, now Mrs. Alice S. Mills, to these insti- 
tutions merits recognition. She came to the Training School 
from Montclair in 1923 and the next year was made Super- 
visor of Training School Practice, establishing the school on 
a sound basis. After the removal of the college to Hillwood 
Lakes, she served for eleven years as principal of the affili- 
ated Lanning School. Her warm personality cemented ties 
with the people of the township and gained the respect 
and support of the community for the school. 

These are but a few of the many able men and women 
who have made a contribution to education at the Trenton 
Teachers College and whose influence is carried on by 
their students. 
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With approximately 15,000 alumni over the century it 
is impossible to name all who have made a contribution 
to society nor can we measure this service. Many in a quiet 
way are daily influencing and inspiring children and young 
people although their names may never be recorded in 
history. Others have risen to the highest educational posi- 
tion in the State, as Ellis A. Apgar, class of 1859, who was 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 1866-85 and 
John Enright, class of 1871, who was State Commissioner 
of Education 1921-25. 

For the past fifteen years it has been the custom of the 
Alumni Association to give a citation at their spring meet- 
ing to one of the outstanding graduates. Because of the 
difficulty in selecting all alumni deserving of recognition, 
we have limited ourselves to this group as representative 
of all the graduates. Men and women who have received 
this honor are engaged in all fields of work: medicine, law, 
engineering and education. Their pictures are hung in the 
Conference Room at Green Hall. 

The following alumni have been thus honored: 


1940 Dr. Jean Broadhurst, class of 1892, B.S. from ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, A.M. and Ph.D. from 
Cornell University. A teacher at the N.J. State Nor- 
mal School at ‘Trenton 1903-1906 and at Columbia 
University 1906-1939. A valued member and fellow 
of scientific societies, the author of widely used books 
on health and a brilliant scientific discoverer in the 
field of human and animal diseases. 

1941 John R. Wilson, class of 1893. B.S. from Columbia 
University in 1913. Teacher and principal in the 
public schools 1893-1906, superintendent of schools 


in Paterson. In 1928 a member of the commission to | 


survey New Jersey public education. Founder and 
former president of the North Jersey Alumni Asso- 
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1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 
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ciation. Director and trustee of many Paterson in- 
stitutions. 

Horace Roberson, class of 1881. School principal in 
Closter, N.J. 1881-86. Attorney at law 1887, counsel- 
lor at law 1891. Asa resident of Bayonne, served on 
its board of education, as city treasurer, city council- 
man, district court judge, commissioner, chairman of 
the Red Cross Chapter. In 1925 President of the 
Board of Corporation, Peddie School, Hightstown. 
Ralph Decker, class of 1896. Principal of schools in 
New Jersey 1896-1902. As county superintendent in 
Sussex, 1902-1942, pioneered in rural school super- 
vision by helping teachers and in 4-H extension work. 
Established consolidated schools. Secretary and treas- 
urer of the Sussex County Board of Agriculture 1915- 
1940, member of the Board of Trustees, Blair Acad- 
emy, Blairstown, N.J. 

Charles A. Philhower, class of 1902. B.S. and A.M. 
from Dickinson College, also A.M. from Columbia 
University. School principal in Hopewell and Chat- 
ham, supervising principal in Belvidere, county super- 
intendent, Warren County, superintendent of schools, 
Westfield. President of the N.J. Council of Educa- 
tion, President of the N.J. Education Association, a 
Trustee of the N.J. Historical Society. Author of 
many local histories in New Jersey. 

Horace D. Bellis, class of 1897, M.D. Yale University 
1907. Served Trenton many years as physician, chief 
surgeon at St. Francis Hospital, member of the Board 
of Education and of the Board of Trustees of the 
Public Library. A major in the First World War, 
serving as chief of surgical service. A member of medi- 
cal and surgical societies and a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. 

John S. Herron, class of 1906. B.S. and A.M. from 
New York University, LL.D., from Seton Hall Col- 
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lege. Served the city of Newark from 1918-53 as prin- 
cipal, assistant superintendent of schools, deputy 
superintendent and superintendent. In 1953 Dean of 
School of Education at Seton Hall College, until his 
death, July 1954. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eckhardt May, class of 1918. At pres- 
ent Dean of the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Connecticut. Received her B.S., M.S. 
and Ed.D. from Columbia University. Has served as 
Academic Dean at Hood College, administrator at 
West Virginia University, Oglebay Institute, and at 
the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. A teacher at the Universities of Minne- 
sota and Michigan. Has travelled and observed in 
sixteen countries, lectured at Colleges and institutes 
in twenty-five states. 

Martha Downs, class of 1910. B.S. Columbia Univer- 
sity, A.M. and Ph.D. New York University. Head of 
Department of Mathematics and Director of Research 
at the New Jersey State ‘Teachers College at Newark. 
Previous to 1921 taught at Englishtown, Dover and 
Elizabeth. Active as a lecturer, national consultant 
and officer of many organizations. 

Charles C. Hewitt, Model School 1899 and Normal 
School 1905. Attended Lehigh University. A.B. 
Princeton 1903, where he won high honors in English 
and the Baird Award in oratory. Graduate work in 
education at University of Pennsylvania and Colum- 
bia University. Taught at Linsly Institute, Westfield 
public schools. Instructor and assistant professor of 
English, Trenton Normal School and State Teachers 
College 1905-1948. 

Charles M. Jochem, class of 1925. B.S. degree N.]. 
State Teachers College at Trenton 1938. A.M. Colum- 
bia University 1940. Specialized preparation for teach- 
ing handicapped children at Lexington School for 
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the Deaf. Instructor and supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Pompton Lakes Schools 1925-1937; principal of Boys’ 
Vocational Department, N.J. School for the Deaf 
1937-39; Superintendent of the N.J. School for the 
Deaf 1939. Past president of the Kiwanis Club, the 
Torch Club and the Trenton State Teachers College 
Alumni Association. 

Albert R. Johnson, class of 1900. Chairman of the 
Department of Civil Engineering at Rutgers Univer- 
sity at his retirement 1950. B.S. in Civil Engineering 
1907, C.E. 1925 from Rutgers University. Graduate 
work at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 1915-17. 
Taught three and a half years in the public schools 
of New Jersey. On the faculty of Rutgers University 
in the Departments of Mathematics, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Structural Design 1908-50. 

Rachel W. Taylor, class of 1908. Studied at Pratt 
Institute. B.S. University of Delaware. A. M. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Teacher of art in pub- 
lic schools and Trenton State Normal School 1908-17. 
Head of the Art Department, University of Delaware 
1917-29. Established and directed the art program for 
the State of Delaware 1929-38. Head of Art Depart- 
ment, Oneonta State Teachers College, N.Y. 1939-45. 
1946 founder and co-director of Kinaloha Art School, 
Cragsmoor, N.Y. A trustee of the University of Dela- 
ware. 

Charles E. Metzger, class of 1928. A.M. from New 
York University 1934. Graduate work at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Columbia University and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Teacher and principal of schools in 
New Jersey 1928-34. Since 1934 associated with ‘Tem- 
ple University as Director of University High School, 
Director of Evening Technical School, Director of 
War Training. Since 1948 Administrative Assistant 
to the President and Director of Community Services. 
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1954 William B. Cruise, class of 1924. B.S. and M.S. New 
York University. Instructor in physical education, 
Vice-Principal at Memorial Junior High and at pres- 
ent Principal of Lafayette No. 6 School, Passaic. Pro- 
eram director for N. Y. University Graduate Camp 
since 1929. Active in community Service. During 
World War II director of the Mostyn Club in Lon- 
don maintained by the American Red Cross. Received 
U. S. Medal of Freedom for aid to armed forces. 


Students from the Philippines 


Many of the recent faculty recall with pleasure Manuel 
Escarilla, class of 1926. After leaving Trenton he took his 
A.B. at Beloit College and his A.M. at the University of 
Wisconsin. He is now Division Superintendent of Schools, 
Legaspi City, Philippines, and an important influence in 
the educational field in his country. 

Several other Filipinos attended the Trenton State Nor- 
mal School as part of the hundreds of “pensionados”’ sent 
here early in this century after the Spanish-American War. 
José Batungbacal, class of 1906, became a teacher on his 
return home. He studied law and has also written a book 
on Tagalog proverbs, as well as a biography of the first chief 
justice of the Philippine Supreme Court. Digno Alba after 
attending the Trenton State Normal School taught for 
many years. In World War II he aided the Filipino Gueril- 
las against the Japanese. Since then he has founded and 
headed two colleges and built two libraries in his part of 
the country. Pedro Tuason, after attending Normal School, 
changed to the study of law at Georgetown and started 
graduate work at Yale. On his return he became district 
attorney, Attorney General, Solicitor General, Justice of 
the Court of Appeals, and is now Justice of the Supreme 


Court. José Spiritu taught in the schools after his return. — 


Later he took a law course in the University of the Philip- 
pines where he joined the teaching force of the law school. 
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In 1934 he was appointed Dean of the University Law 
School, a position which he still holds. After World War II 
he was appointed to the Supreme Court but preferred to 
remain with the University, where he reorganized the law 
school in 1945. He has also published seven law texts.? 
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WE Now come to the end of the story of the first hundred 
years of the New Jersey State Normal School and ‘Teachers 
College at Trenton. On the whole it has been a very happy 
story of growth and progress. The institution has had the 
good will and support of the public from the days of Judge 
Naar and Richard Field to those of the recent successful 
bond issue. The citizens of Trenton raised the initial sum 
for the first school building, Richard Field frequently 
dipped into his own pocket to help out the school’s needs 
and a group of public-minded citizens supported Elias 
Cook, the able treasurer of the Board of ‘Trustees, in financ- 
ing the first Boarding Hall. As this is being written, a new 
dining hall and a dormitory are under construction, due to 
the support of the bond issue by the voters of New Jersey. 

Unlike some teachers colleges in other states, ‘Trenton 
has never been the victim of politics or investigating com- 
mittees, nor has it suffered from drastic cuts in appropria- 
tions. It has been very fortunate in that the early Board of 
Trustees and the succeeding State Boards of Education 
have been civic-minded citizens, serving without remunera- 
tion, and thoroughly nonpartisan. Thanks to their stand, 
the school has been entirely free from the influence of party 
politics. 

Since the first fifteen students met on the opening day, 
there has been a steady increase in enrollment until it is 
approximately goo today. In place of the one school build- 
ing with its dormitories on the limited space of Clinton 
Avenue, there is now an attractive campus of 185 acres with 


twelve main buildings and several smaller houses. An orig- 


inal faculty of four has grown to eighty-three. The annual 
appropriation by the state, which for many years was 
$10,000, is now $1,150,000 including the expenditures for 
the dormitories and the dining hall. Of this, approximately 
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$360,000 is paid by students for tuition, board and room 
rent, making the state’s contribution $790,000. 

The course of instruction, as we have seen, has gradually 
been extended in length. Beginning with a two-year course, 
it was arranged in 1872 that the student could elect be- 
tween a two-year and a three-year preparation for teaching. 
By 1890 the diploma was granted only to those with three 
years of post-high school work. Although after twenty years 
the school reverted to a two-year course, it was later in- 
creased again to three years and gradually to four. In 1935 
all courses were made four years by resolution of the State 
Board of Education. In comparison with the years of 
preparation for medicine and law, that for the profession 
of teaching is still too short and crowded. Many would 
like now to extend it to five years, but while the present 
increasing pressure for teachers exists, there will be no 
tendency to lengthen the period of training. 

Originally there was one curriculum for all students, but 
today at Trenton State Teachers College there are seven, 
fitting students for different fields of teaching. The cur- 
ricula have become broadened and enriched beyond the 
imagination of the founding fathers. When reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic constituted the program of the elemen- 
tary school, teachers too had a narrow preparation, but 
as the schools have come to include the educational, social 
and recreational activities related to the real life that the 
child encounters, so the teacher’s curriculum has come to 
require a wide background of sociology, psychology and 
cultural subjects. 

While some normal schools went through a period when 
learning was obscured by the fogs of methodology, ‘Trenton 
has always stood for sound scholarship and intellectual 
attainment. Even the curricula for special teachers of music, 
industrial arts, physical and business education require the 
same basic cultural courses that are given in the curricula 
for secondary, elementary and kindergarten-primary teach- 
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ers. At the same time, the college has perpetually kept the 
teaching goal before the students from entrance, restricting 
the curricula to subjects contributing to the development 
of teachers, and not encouraging the admission of those 
interested in other careers, as has occurred in the recent 
movement for junior colleges. 

Changes in the curriculum as well as in the physical 
plant will surely continue as the future unrolls, for educa- 
tion is never long static. With the completion of the addi- 
tional buildings provided by the bond issue, there will be 
fairly adequate facilities for 1000 students. There is still 
need for a second dormitory for men and the health and 
physical education building has not yet been completed 
as planned in 1932. The college, which once seemed in 
the country, is now in the midst of a rapidly growing resi- 
dential area. This might eventuate in better training 
facilities for students, even a campus demonstration school 
for junior and senior high school, once the plan of the 
State Board of Education. The economic future of the na- 
tion and the demand for teachers will doubtless determine 
in great part the next hundred years of progress of the 
college. May the new era be as happy and as successful as 
this first span of a century. 
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Faculties 


Names of the principals, president, supervisors and teachers 
who have taught in the Normal School 1855-1929, the Model 
School 1855-1917, the State Teachers College and State Normal 
School 1929-1937, and the N.J. State Teachers College at 
Trenton 1937-1955. 


PRINCIPALS AND PRESIDENT 


Phelps, Wm. F., A.M., 1855-1864. 1889-1917. 

Hart, John S., LL.D., 1864-1871. Secor, W. B., Acting Principal, 1916- 

Johnson, Lewis M., A.M., 1871-1876. 1917. 

Hasbrouck, Washington, Ph.D., Savitz, J. J., Pd.D., 1917-1923. 
1876-1889. Bliss, Don C., Pd.D., 1923-1930. 

Green, James Monroe, Ph.D., LL.D., West, Roscoe L., Litt.D., 1930— 


SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS—NORMAL SCHOOL 
AND MODEL SCHOOL 
Appointed from 1855 to 1905, as listed in the “Fifty-first 


Annual Report of the New Jersey State Normal School, Part 
II,” Published in 1905 


Webb, Sumner C., M.D., 1855-1863. 

Guyot, Arnold, LL.D., 1856-1861. 

Rittenhouse, Abijah, A.B., 1856-1858. 

Farrand, Samuel A., 1855-1858. 

Doolittle, Myrick H., 1856-1861. 

Ilsley, Ferdinand J., 1856-1861. 

Colby, Irene B., 1856-1859. 

Steele, Lavinia L., 1856-1858. 

Pierce, Henry B., A.M., 1856-1865, 
Supervisor. 

Lyon, Fannie C., 1856-1861. 

Tuttle, Mary L., 1856-1861. 

Smith, Eudora E., 1856-1859, 1863- 
1864. 

Phillips, Sarah J., 1856-1863. 

Plympton, George A., A.M. 1858- 
1864. 

Cole, David, A.M., 1858-1859. 

Krusi, Hermane, 1858-1861. 

Howell, George W., 1858-1861. 

Dennis, Laban, 1858-1861. 

Crane, Florinda, 1858-1861. 

McKelway, Mary A., 1858-1859. 

Draine, Keziah A., 1858-1859. 


Street, J. Fletcher, 1859-1861, 1865- 
1866. 

Sheppard, Mary F., 1859-1864. 

Baker, Clara E., 1859-1861. 

Colby, Kate S., 1859-1861. 

Knerr, Cornelia M., 1859-1861. 

Pryor, Lavinia D., 1859-1861. 

Sheldon, Rufus, 1861-1863. 

Doucet, Homer J., A.M., 1861-1863. 

Miller, Lizzie, 1861-1862. 

Miller, Mary, 1861-1864. 

McConnell, C. J. 1861-1862. 

Chattin, H. Virginia, 1861-1862. 

Lewis, Matilda, 1861-1864. 

Betts, Silas, 1862-1864. 

Weatherby, Anna C., 1862-1863. 

Bloodgood, Clara, 1862-1864. 

Stitt, Eliza R., 1863-1864. 

Bushee, Sabra J., 1863-1864. 

Fletcher, John, 1863-1864. 

Hart, John S., LL.D. 1863-1871. 

Suydam, Abraham, A.M., 1863-1864. 

Harding, Henry, 1863-1867. 

Corneilie, Louis, 1863-1871. 
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Letchworth, Rebecca S., 1863-1864. 

Earls, Sallie J., 1863-1868. 

Earls, Rebecca H. C., 1863-1871. 

Morris, Annie, 1863-1873. 

Tazewell, Mary E., 1864-1865. 

Gregg, Frances A., 1864-1873, Super- 
visor. 

Converse, Thomas E., A.M., 1864- 
1866. 

Riley, Sallie M., 1864-1866, 1879- 
1880. 

Rice, Anna J., 1864-1865. 

Apgar, Ellis A., 1865-1866. 

McIntosh, Kate, 1865-1868. 

Lippincott, Joshua A., A.M., 1865- 
1869, Supervisor. 

Taylor, Emma L., 1865-1887, Super- 
visor. 

Kline, Fannie M., 1865-1871. 

Apgar, Austin C., 1866-1908, Vice- 
Principal. 

Hampton, Lydia D., 1866-1871. 

Clarke, John T., A.M., 1866-1868. 

Hatch, Reuben R., 1866-1873. 

McCullough, Caroline L., 1866-1867. 

Whittaker, Maria M., 1866-1868. 

Johnson, Elizabeth B., 1866-1904. 

Ely, Sarah Y., 1866-1913, Supervisor. 

Tuttle, Ophelia D., 1866-1868. 

Marsh, Sarah M., 1867-1870. 

Powell, Sallie M., 1867-1868. 

Trask, Ruth Q., 1867-1868. 

Clark, Mrs. John T., 1867-1868. 

Brace, Alfred S., 1868-1897. 

Swayze, Minnie C., 1868-1869. 

Mershon, Hannah W., 1868-1872. 

Barlow, Nellie, 1868-1869. 

Atwood, Jennie S., 1868-1869. 

Knaufft, Henrietta F., 1868-1872. 

Hollister, Frances E., 1868-1869. 

Holmes, Sallie B., 1868-1871. 

Lodor, Mrs. Annie, 1868-1871, 1879- 
1890. 

Johnson, Laura, 
1900. 

Riddle, Mary E., 1869-1871. 

Fairchild, Chas. G., A.M., 1869-1871, 
Supervisor. 

Ekings, Elizabeth, 1869-1873. 

Cheshire, Annie, 1869-1870. 

Webb, Sarah M., 1869-1871. 

Wilson, Kate L., 1870-1871. 


1868-1871, 1879- 


Champion, S. Amanda, 1870-1871. 

Hall, Clara L., 1871-1887. 

Risley, Ellena A., 1871-1879. 

Lord, Natalie, 1871-1872. 

Brower, Augusta L., 1871-1873. 

Martin, Marcus H., A.M., 1871-1879, 
Supervisor. 

Hurd, Emily J., 1871-1875. 

Angle, Mary F., 1871-1872. 

Smith, Alice, 1871-1889. 

Williams, Lillie A., 1871-1916. 

Brower, Mary, 1871-1873. 

Stimetz, Chas. C., 1872-1876. 

Ryan, Mary, 1872-1890. 

Parsels, Isabelle, 1872-1873. 

Mathews, Harriette, 1872-1893. 

Poichet, Alphonse, 1872-1875. 

Farley, Dickerson H., 1873-1916. 

Chumar, Mary, 1873-1874. 

Pond, Myra W., 1873-1879. 

Hemenway, Jennie, 1873-1881. 

Mathews, Carrie S., 1873-1875. 

Westcott, Phebe R., 1873-1874. 

Zentner, Jacob, 1873-1875, A.M., 
1876-1886. 

Boyer, Hattie, 1873-1878, Supervisor; 
1897-1900, Preceptress. 

Ruffner, Annie H., 1873-1874. 

Conrad, Edwin, 1874-1875. 

Van Syckle, Ella, 1874-1875. 

Anderson, Mary R., 1874-1879. 

Miller, Henry C., 1875-1876. 

Walker, Sophia, 1875-1877. 

Carr, Elias F., Ph.D., 1876-1911. 

Williams, Isabella, 1876-1884. 

Lawrence, Mary S., 1876-1878. 

Cornogg, Adelaide, 1877-1890. 

Webster, Frances S., 1878-1882, Super- 
visor. 

Ford, Mary F., 1878-1879. 

Steves, Oliver P., A.M., 1879-1893, 
Supervisor. 

Mulford, A. Isabel, 1879-1884. 

Willard, May, 1879-1885. 

Williams, Isadora, 1880-1889. 

Curtis, Sylvia A., 1881-1882. 

Field, Cynthia D., 1882-1889. 

Reilly, Susan A., 1882-1919 

Bailey, Fannie H., 1883-1884. 

Scobey, Frank H., 1884-1919. 

Wright, Wm. R., 1884-1893. 

Pearson, Mercy A., 1884-1917. 
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Carll, Josephine, 1884-1900. 
Eastburn, Mary B., 1885-1895. 
Hunt, Ezra M., M.D., 1886-1889. 
Gerlach, Anna E., 1886-1887. 
Apgar, Lillian S., 1887-1893. 
Bosworth, Melina A., 1887-1908. 
Germain, Frederic J., 1887-1896. 
Gerlach, Rudolph, 1887-1891. 
Meyer, Rachel E., 1887-1891. 
Germain, Francis, 1887-1889. 
McGuire, Caroline E., 1889-1907. 
Merwin, Rena T., 1889-1896, Super- 
visor. 
Dinsmore, Mrs. Phebe E., 1890-1899, 
Preceptress. 
Field, Mary C., 1890-1914. 
Fogel, M. Virginia, 1890-1895, Train- 
ing Teacher. 
Greenwood R. B., 1890-1891. 
Stout, Kate D., 1890-1920, Training 
‘Teacher. 
Boice, H. B., M.D., 1891-1920. 
Healy, Edward M., 1891-1894. 
Brewster, Alice L., B.A., 1891-1933. 
Hunt, Emma K., B.A., 1891-1892. 
Robbins, May, 1891-1895. 
Humphrey, Bercy A., 1892-1903. 
Dennis, Julia B., 1892-1896. 
Klingensmith, Anna, 1892-1893. 
Hewitt, Amelia C., 1892-1808. 
Mumper, Wm. N., Ph.D., 1893-1920. 
Luther, Edith M., B.A., 1893-1901. 
Mordorf, Oliver C., M.A., 1893-1901, 
Supervisor. 
Leach, John C., B.A., 1893-1896. 
Newman, M. Lilian, 1893-1917. 
Dillon, Sarah E., 1893-1894. 
Eastburn, Hanna H., 1893-1896, Sec- 
retary. 
Burt, Chas. A., B.S., 1894-1935. 
Blakely, Bertha E., B.L., 1894-1895. 
Parker, Margaret B., 1894-1903. 
Stockton, Elizabeth, 1894-1896. 
Seeley, Levi, Ph.D., 1895-1918. 
Dechant, C. Ernest, B.A., 1895-1900. 
Nelson, Martha F., 1895-1920. 
Dynes, Sarah A., Ph.B., 1895-1923. 
Trask, Harriet E., 1895-1899. 
Woodhouse, Wm., Jr., 1895-1896. 
Struble, Louise B., 1895-1913. 
Knodle, Ethel C., 1895-1901. 
Morrison, Wm. J., B.S., 1895-1902. 


Wood, Grace A., 1896-1917, Super- 
visor. 

Smith, J. Clarence, B.A., 1896-1905. 

Brooks, Alice, 1896-1901. 

Morrill, Georgiana L., Ph.D., 1896- 
1897. 

Yard, Elizabeth S., 1896-1897. 

Bockee, Anna B., B.S., 1896-1903. 

Lull, Lucie J., 1896-1901. 

Durling, Mary, 1896-1897, Secretary. 

Skilton, Chas. S., B.A., 1897-1903. 

Polemann, Wm. O., 1897-1917. 

MacDermott, Isabella, 1897-190v. 

Hinman, Jane L., 1897-1921, Secre- 
tary. 

Boice, Eleanor S., 1897-1901. 

Budd, Sarah R., B.A., 1897-1918. 

Slater, Florence W., 1898-1899. 

Thomas, Annie Heath, M.A., 1898- 
1902. 

Alden, Harriet, 1898-1919. 

Kingman, Susan O., 1898-1920, Pre- 
ceptress. 

Lair, Nellie E., 1898-1917. 

Sheppard, Edgar C., A.B., 1899-1903. 

Stannard, George S., 1899-1917. 

Lyon, Mary B., 1899-1900. 

Chapman, Frances E., Ph.B., 1900- 
1901. 

Trowbridge, Janette, 1900-1903. 

Secor, W. B., B.S., 1900-1929. 

Parmenter, Eleanor, 1900-1924. 

Eldredge, Ella R., 1900-1904.: 

Jones, Mary Emma, 1900-1901. 

Seniza, Frances C., 1900-1902. 

Woodruff, Ida W., B.A., 1901-1902. 

McNary, Sarah J., Ph.D., 1901-1902. 

Stevens, Maude A., 1901-1902. 

Whitbeck, Ray H., B.A., 1901-1909, 
Supervisor. 

Freeland, M. Frances, 1901-1910. 

Faussett, Emma C., 1901-1917. 

Magee, Marguerite, 1901-1905. 

Macdonald, Margaret B., Ph.D., 1902- 
1904. 

Hill, Alice E., 1902-1903. 

Housman, Ida E., 1902-1903. 

Cloke, Clara V., 1902-1906. 

Hart, Ray H., 1902-1903. 

Broadhurst, Jean, B.S., 1903-1906. 

Heward, Grace, 1903-1918. 

Staber, Ottilie P., 1903-1906. 
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FACULTIES 


Haigh, Emma M., 1903-1908. 

Lippincott, Eunice E., 1903-1904. 

Thomas, Felicia H., 1903-1906. 

Ambrose, Paul, 1903-1917. 

Foster, Henry H., B.A., 1903-1905. 

Hamilton, Clara, 1903-1904. 

English, M. Elizabeth, 1903-1905. 

Wade, Margaret I., 1903-1904, Regis- 
trar. 

Kelley, Robert H., 1903-1904. 

Vanderbilt, Mabel T., B.A., 
1906. 

LaDow, Anna M., 1904-1905. 


1904- 


Stiger, M. Olivia, 1904-1905. 

Eby, Minnie D., B.A., M.A., 1904- 
1933. 

Purdue, Margaret J., 1904-1905. 

Green, Lucile, B.A., 1904-1920, Regis- 
trar. 

Richey, Frances A., 1905-1906. 

Cox, Evelyn B., 1905-1906. 

Hewitt, Chas. C., B.A., 1905-1948. 

Austin, Charles R., M.A., 1905-1914. 

Steele, Ellen, 1905-1906. 

Osgood, Ethel L., B.L., 1905-1910. 


SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS BY DEPARTMENTS 
Appointed after 1905 


MODEL 


Baldwin, Jessie M., B.A., 1906-1913. 

Curtis, Janet F., 1906-1909. 

Elberson, Nella, 1906-1907. 

Moore, Emmeline, M.A., 1906-1911. 

Morse, Sadie May, 1906-1909. 

Sheppard, Elizabeth P., 1906-1920. 

Stretch, Albert T., 1906-1917. 

Wyman, Agnes R., B.A., 1906-1910. 

Esler, Vera M., 1907-1911. 

Merrell, Katherine S., B.A., 
1909. 

Wyckoff, Alice F., B.A., 1907-1915. 

Martin, Mary LaMotte, B.S., 1908- 
1912. 

Trapp, Metha, 1908-1912. 

Witte, Mabel, B.A., 1908-1909. 

Barclay, Helen M., 1909-1913. 

Conover, Louanna, 1909-1912. 

Shilling, John, B.A., 1909-1912. 


1907- 


Hudson, Margaret E., B.A., 1910- 
1915. 

Elliott, Ruth M., 1911-1913. 

LaRue, Elizabeth Ely, 1911-1914. 

Brower, George G., M.S., M.A., 1912- 
1917. 

Bryan, Martha P., 1912-1914. 

Thomas, Agnes Hummer, 1912-1919. 

Wilbur, Nellie, 1912-1914. 

Meseroll, Sarah, M.Ed., 1913-1917. 

Reed, Ada A., B.A., 1913-1917. 

Taylor, Rachel W., 1913-1920. 

Ayres, Florence, 1914-1917. 

Backster, Edna, 1914-1921. 

Bailey, Harriet T., 1914-1917. 

Brown, Keith, B.A., 1916-1917. 

Chick, Mary Elizabeth, 1916-1917. 

Seager, Luella, B.A., M.S., 1916-1917. 


ART 


Crowell, Elizabeth W., B.A., 1914- 
1931. 

Fenton, Hattie, 1915-1917. 

Stockton, Helen M., 1921-1924. 

Carrigan, Ruth, 1923-1924. 

Currier, Virginia M., B.S., 1924-1933. 

Burgard, Madge J., M.S., 1928-1951. 


Upham, Dorothy Ann, 1930-1931. 

Corning, Mary Louise, M.A., 1938- 
1949. 

Titus, Dorothy D. Welden, Mrs., 
M.A., 1949— 

Burns, Robert C., M.A., 1952— 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Filipetti, George, 1911-1915. 
Clarkson, C. D., 1916-1936. 


Lowe, Rose Mead, Mrs., 1916-1918. 
Coman, Clara L., 1918-1926. 
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Bryant, Lucie M., B.C.S., 1926-1930. 
Travers, Michael A., Ed.D., 1928— 
McDonald, M. Loretta, A.M., 1929— 


EDUCATION AND 


Wilson, Margaret Rachel, B.S., 1910- 
1911. 

Bartlett, Elsie M., B.S., 1916-1919. 

Gambrill, Bessie Lee, Ph.D., 1916- 
1923. 

Bennett, Ida M., B.S., 1917-1922. 

Clark, Isabel, 1917-1918. 

Hughes, Edna V., 1917-1922. 

Reed, Mary M., B.S., 1917-1919. 

Thompson, Alice, B.S., 1917-1921. 

Wells, Margaret E., Ph.D., 1917-1925. 

Anderson, Carlotta A., B.S., 1918- 
1921. 

Fearon, Grace Pomeroy, 1918-1919. 

Minor, Ruby, B.S., 1918-1919. 

Bromley, Anna O., B.S., 1919-1920. 

Griffith, Ruth M., 1919-1920. 

Hagan, Edith M., B.A., 1919-1920. 

Johnson, Inez M., A.M., 1919-1927. 

Keator, Maud, M.A., 1919-1922. 

Willson, Glentworth M., Ph.B., 1919- 
1923. 

Wise, Margaret Cecil, B.S., 1919-1924. 

Gasn, Reba, 1920-1921. 

Poole, Gladys E., M.A., 1920-1955. 

Spear, Helen M., M.A., 1920-1923. 

Arrowsmith, Grace S., 1921-1924. 

Bates, Myrtle G., 1921-1924. 

Kirshner, Carrie M., 1921-1922. 

McKay, Betsey, A.B., A.M., 1921-1922. 

Tilton, Evelyn E., B.S., 1921-1946. 

Wickersham, Edna, B.S., 1921-1935. 

Low, Frances W., 1922-1923. 

Smith, Meredith, A.M., 1922-1924. 

Barthelmess, Harriet M., M.A., 1923- 
1927. 

Holmes, Margaret H., A.M., 1923- 
1928. 

Smithick, Alice C., A.M., 1923-1933. 


Jacobs, Lloyd Hardie, Ed.M., 1936- 


1942. 
Fromm, Glenn E., Ed.D., 1942— 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


Eisenhauer, Lulu J., 1924-1926. 
Clark, Bessie S., A.M., 1924-1927. 
Hollies, Mabel E., B.S., 1924-1932. 
Marshall, Edna M., B.S., 1924-1925. 
Parsons, H. Grace, B.A., 1924-1925. 
Riddell, Isabel W., A.M., 1924-1932. 
McIntire, Caroline E., A.M., 1925- 
1931. 
McLees, Mamie, Ph.D., 1925-1952. 
Weldin, Winifred, M.A., 1925-1946. 
Garrett, Lois, M.A., 1926-1927. 
Jackman, Grace, 1926-1933. 
Fuller, Rachel Anne, B.S., 1927-1929. 
Hamill, Grace, M.A., 1927-1930. 
Lindeman, Mary Eleanor, A.M., 1927- 
1948. 
Martin, Lycia, Ed.D., 1927— 
Taylor, Harriet C., 1927-1928. 
Barraud, Florence V., 1928-1930. 
Carr, Frances B., M.A., 1928-1933. 
Coffin, Olivia M., M.A., 1928-1950. 
Wilson, Grace F., A.M., 1929-1932. 
Bunce, Edgar F., Ed.D., 1930-1931. 
Irwin, Forrest A., A.M., 1931-1946. 
Lawrence, Bertha, LL.D., 1936— 
Brauer, Irene S., A.M., 1938— 
Warner, William H., A.M., 1946- 
1951. 
Balcom, Lois, M.A., 1948-1949. 
Genn, George, M.S., 1949-1950. 
Ely, Laurence E., M.A., 1950— 
Pansegrouw, Debora C., A.M., 1950- 
1952. 
Woodside, Helen B., M.S., 1950-1954. 
Poliacik, Stephen, Ed.M., 1951— 
Smith, Marshall P., Ph.D.. 1952— 
Petersen, Dorothy Goetz, Ed.D., 
1952— 
Franz, Evelyn Birdsall, A.M., 1954— 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH 


Barrett, Ada M., 1908-1909. 

Jones, Mary Emma, B.A., 1908-1914. 
Tuttle, Mabel Augusta, 1909-1911. 
Lynd, Jane E., 1911-1913. 

Tobin, Mary C., 1913-1914. 


Daw, M. Emily, 1914-1924. 
Bacon, Esther C., 1914-1916. 
Kuhn, Effie Georgine, Ph.D., 1916- 


1952. 
Nobles, Edith, 1916-1917. 
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Bliss, Robert W., B.A., 1926-1930. 

Decker, Vernetta F., A.M., 1926-1937. 

Cunningham, Elizabeth C., M.A., 
1927-1949. 

Peretz, Josephine L., M.A., 1928- 
1936. 

Rounds, Charles R., M.A., 1930-1947. 

MacDougall, Robert Beede, A.M., 
1937-1946. 

Mase, Darrel J., Ph.D., 1940-1946. 


Barton, Dorothy Johnson, Ph.D., 
1945— 

Parsons, Robert R., Ed.D., 1946— 
Holman, Alfred P., Ed.D., 1947— 
Ward, Herman M. (Jr), Ph.D., 1947— 
Martin, Marion M., A.M., 1948— 
Tiffany, Arthur S., M.A., 1949— 
Karson, Albert, A.M., 1952-1953. 
Wagner, Hilda S., Ph.D., 195;2— 


GEOGRAPHY 


Chappell, Cleo R., B.S., 1919-1940. 
Tilton, Evelyn E., A.M., 1935-1946. 
Botts, Adelbert K., Ph.D., 1940— 
Dean, Veva K., A.M., 1945-1947. 


Casper, Berenice M., M.A., 1947— 
Cox, Catherine E., A.M., 1947-1949. 
Turk, Jessie R., M.A., 1949— 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Watson, Jean, 1910-1913. 

Wilson, Sue Ann, 1913-1914. 

MacPherson, Elizabeth C., B.S., 1914- 
1928. 

Cressman, Anna S., 1917-1918. 

Langmack, Holger Christian, 1910- 
1925. 

Prosch, Frederick, Jr., 1920-1921. 

Biggs, Elmore B., 1923-1927. 

Packer, Marianna G., 1923-1945. 

Walen, Evlyth A., 1923-1927. 

Ambler, Robert A., A.B., 1925-1926. 

Dean, Earl H., A.M., 1926— 

Hammond, Carolyn R., Ed.D., 1926— 

Beck, Aline, B.S., 1927-1928. 

Gibling, Dorothy S., M.A., 
1934. 

Mueller, Luella G., B.S., 1928-1929. 


1927- 


Schooler, E. Clare, A.M., 1928— 
Caswell, J. Edgar, B.S., 1929-1930. 
Weigele, Julia J., B.S., 1929-1931. 
Andreas, William Franklin, A.M., 
1930— 
Fish, Marjorie E., A.M., 1930— 
Graham, Blanche E. O., Ed.D., 1930— 
Martin, Marion M., A.M., 1931-1948. 
Wills, Camilla Louise, B.S., 1931- 
1934. 
White, Mary Edna, A.M., 1937-1938. 
Ackerman, George L., A.M., 1941— 
Bonanni, Nellie P., B.S., 1947-1952. 
VanNess, Roy W., M.A., 1947— 
Andrews, Dean, M.A., 1948— 
Creed, Virginia L., M.S., 1952— 
Brown, George, A.M., 1954— 


HISTORY 


Uhl, Anna D., 1911-1913. 
Williamson, Ida L., 1913-1914. 
Perrine, Sara I., 1914-1916. 

Zanes, Pearl M., 1916-1917. 

Cook, Arthur N., 1923-1924. 

Miller, Margaret I., M.A., 1923-1944. 
Jarrold, Rachel M., M.A., 1924-1947. 
Clark, Bessie S., A.M., 1927-1952. 


Shane, Minnie B., B.A., 1927-1939. 

Shaw, Helen Louise, Ph.D., 1939- 
1949. 

Carpenter, Helen McCracken, Ed.D., 
1944— 

Loucks, Emerson H., Ph.D., 1947— 

Parks, Arthur L., Ph.D., 1949— 

Sixta, Ernest F., Ph.D., 1952— 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Cochran, Margaret S., 1912-1926. 
Reaney, Bernice C., 1915-1919. 
Rainear, Bertha, 1916-1917. 


Woodhouse, Charolotta, 1917-1919. 
Corning, Mary Louise, 1918-1938. 
Pierce, Lena R., 1918-1920. 
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James, Lauretta P., B.S., 1919-1920. 
Perry, Sarah L., 1920-1921. 
Wright, Marion E., 1921-1923. 


Ziegler, Helena M., 1921-1923. 
Croasdale, Claire M., 1923-1925. 
Gulick, Marguerite A., 1923-1924. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Smith, Harley E., 1916-1918. 

Herckner, Charlotte, A.M., 
1923. 

Gaston, Mabel, 1923-1940. 

Armstrong, Fred O., M.A., 1931— 


1917- 


Crawford, James J., M.A., 1935-1942. 
Johnson, Conrad J., Ed.M., 1942— 
Carr, Norman Burdsall, Ed.M., 1946- 


1949. 
Dresser, Vincent W., A.M., 1949— 


LANNING DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


Wilson, Grace F., A.M., 1932-1937 

Wickersham, Edna, B.S., 1933-1935. 

Smithick, Alice C., A.M., 1933-1942. 

Hollies, Mabel E., B.S., 1932-1952. 

Riddell, Isabel W., A.M., 1932-1949 

Jackman, Grace, 1933-1937. 

Carr, B. Frances, A.M., 1933-1948. 

Croman, Rosalind W., 1931-1932. 

McCallum, Bertha M., A.M., 1931- 
1933- 

Staple, Flora M., A.M., 1931-1932. 

Lyman, Helen Beck, A.M., 1933-1938. 

Bustard, Elizabeth Skinner, B.S., 
1935-1940. 

Merselis, Leda L., B.S., 1935-1936. 

Mershon, Maurice G., Ed.M., 1935- 
1936. 

Scharring-Hausen, Ella Harris, Ed. 
M., 1935— 

Baier, Bernice Reed, B.S., 1936-1941. 

Hipple, Kathryn Sherman, A.M., 
1937-1941. 

Kitchen, Miriam H., B.S., 1937-1941. 

Savidge, Dorothy Bogert, 1937-1944. 

Stratemeyer, Theodosia, A.M., 1938- 
1939. 

Alito, Rose Fradusco, A.M., 
1950. 

Hausdoerffer, 
1940-1945. 

Kubal, Lillie Glembotski, A.M., 1941- 
1947. 

Brockman, Martha L., A.M., 1942- 
1947- 

Donaldson, George W., Ed.D., 1942- 
1946. 

Douglass, Genevieve M., A.M., 1942- 
1944. 

Gardiner, Meribah S., Ed.M., 1942- 


1946. 


1940- 


William H., Ed.D., 


Petersen, Dorothy Goetz, Ed.D., 


1942-1952. 

Krug, Helen, A.M., 1942-1944. 

Mase, Irene E., B.S., 1942-1944. 

Miller, William E., A.M., 1942-1946. 

Page, Norace S., Ed.M., 1942-1947. 

Warfield, Charlotte Pfitzinger, B.S., 
1942-1944. 

Franz, Evelyn Birdsall, A.M., 1944- 
1954- 

Murphy, Ethelyn Cregar, M.S., 1944- 
1947. 

Berry, Orietta C., A.M., 1945-1948. 

Coulter, Elizabeth M., A.M., 1946- 
1947- 

Hagin, Rosa A., A.M., 1947-1948. 

LaCour, Wesley Douglas, A.M., 1947- 
1953- 

Letts, Marion Olmstead, B.S., 1947- 
1952. 

Matlack, Marjorie M., Ed.M., 1947— 

Sutherland, Virginia O., B.S., 1947- 
1948. 

Cook, Catherine C., 1948-1949. 

Hepburn, Virginia A., 1948-1949. 

Kellar, Mary L., A.M., 1948-1954. 

Logan, Mary K. B., 1948-1950. 

Paulsen, Wilhelmina, M.A., 1948- 
1948. 

Sterling, Helen L., Ed.M., 1948-1949. 

Warrington, Mildred M., A.M., 1948- 
1950. 

Abel, George A., B.S., 1949-1951. 

Abel, Margaret Fritz, A.M., 1949— 

Tiffany, Frances L., Ed.M., 1949— 

Bacsik, E. Sylvia Solan, B.S., 1949- 
1952. 

Conner, Doris G., Ed.M., 1950-1953. 

Langley, Elizabeth C., M.A., 1950- 


1950. 
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Schremser, Marie Kneeshaw, B.S., 
1951-1952. 
Yates, Mary Lewis, B.S., 1951— 
Callas, Amelia M., B.S., 1952-1953. 
Francis, Isabelle E., B.S., 1952— 
Jacobson, Sybil E., B.S., 1952— 
Lafferty, Beulah R., B.S., 1952— 
Stiles, Mary E., A.M., 1952-1953. 
Walker, Clare C., A.M., 1952-1953. 
Guenther, Annette D., B.S., 1953- 


1954: 


Guinon, Ruth A., A.B., 1953-1954. 
Schulley, Adele D., M.A., 1953-1954. 
Strucker, Margaret Trimble, B.S., 
1954— e 
Hausdoerffer, Rosemary, B.S., 1954— 
Holland, Kathryn, B.S., 1954— 
Jackson, Mary C., A.M., 1954— 
Mitchell, Margaret J., Ed.M., 1954— 
Tharney, Leonard J., B.S., 1954— 


LIBRARY 


Gillette, Adelma, 1916-1918. 

Dobbs, Ruth, 1918-1921. 

Benson, Rachel T., 1920-1921. 
Schoolfield, Hannah D., 1920-1921. 
Dodgen, Lily M., 1921-1942. 
Hughes, Cora I., 1922-1923. 

Davis, Bessie S., B.A., 1923-1928. 
Donnelly, Rose, 1924-1926. 
D’Aquili, Louise, 1926-1927. 
Ferguson, Dorothy W., B.S., 1928— 
Woods, Theodora W., A.B., 1931- 


1934- 


Perry, Doris M., B.S., 1934— 

Gaver, Mary Virginia, M.S., 1942- 
1954- 

Voss, Anne Elizabeth, A.M., 1942— 

Hamm, Cynthia C., A.M., 1947— 

Packard, Charles B., M.S., 1947— 

Fair, Ethel M., A.M., 1952-1953 (Feb.) 
1954-1955 (Feb.) 

Hirsch, Felix E., Ph.D., 1955— 

Vroman, Laura E., M.S., 1954— 


MATHEMATICS 


Lamb, Ruby Lee, M.A., 1910-1916. 
Seymour, F. Eugene, B.A., 1911-1919. 
Dobie, Edith, B.A., 1919-1921. 
Paxton, Anna C., A.M., 1921-1950. 


Shuster, Carl N., Ph.D., 1929— 
Hausdoerffer, William H., Ed.D., 


1950— 


MODERN LANGUAGE 


Herrmann, Senta, M.A., 1912-1914. 
Conway, Nell, M.A., 1914-1917. 
Packard, Howard S., B.A., 1914-1917. 


Haronian, Gadarine, M.A., 1915-1917. 


Hancock, Berena S., M.A., 1925-1926. 
Clark, Carolus T., B.A., 1926-1930. 
Barker, Beatrice Lynch, M.S., 1931— 


MUSIC 


Lafetra, Emma J., 1911-1919. 
West, Helen W., B.S., 1915-1954. 
Bray, Mabel E., 1918-1948. 
Harvey, Abbie Lurena, 1919-1920. 
Sturgis, Mabel Lyon, 1919-1920. 
Hinkel, Lydia I., 1920-1921. 
Flagg, Marion E., 1921-1926. 
Hiler, Hester E., 1924-1926. 
Cinberg, Lillian B., 1926-1930. 
Sabary, Eleanor P., 1926-1951. 
Voelcker, Flora, 1926-1930. 
Guenther, Margaret A., 1928-1929. 


Lawrence, Louise, 1928-1929. 

Stillinger, Gertrude Metcalf, Mus.B., 
1929-1940. 

Monroe, Samuel F., Ph.D., 1930-1952. 

Rounds, Mabel W., 1930-1949. 

Humphreys, Verna E., A.M., 1931- 
1939- 

Pitts, Carol M., A.M., 1939-1952. 

Ingalls, K. Elizabeth, A.M., 1940- 
1948. . 

Berger, Arthur W., M.S., 1948— 

Ullemeyer, Grace E., M.S., 1948— 
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FACULTIES 


Helbig, Otto H., Ed.D., 1949— 
Landis, Flora Ostrem, M.Mus., 1951- 


1954- 
Austin, Stanley S., M.A., 1952— 


Smith, Arthur N., M.A., 1952— 
Gratch, Olga, M.A., 1954— 
Rogers, Elizabeth E., M.A., 1954— 


REGISTRAR 


Ayer, Jean Y., 1920-1920. 
Haskell, Lulu C., Mrs. Ed.M., 1920— 


Hawley, Harriet, 1921-1923. 
McCormick, Dean, 1921-1921. 


SCIENCE 


Loos, Edith A., 1906-1907. 
Sheppard, Edna, 1906-1907. 
Charlesworth, Lucretia, 1907-1908. 
Marcy, Sarah N., 1907-1908. 
Gibbs, Fredericka A., 1908-1909. 
Leavitt, Robert G., M.A., Ph.D., 
1908-1928. 
Shropshire, Dora T., 1908-1909. 
Crane, Marietta A., 1909-1910. 
Souders, Josie Overton, 1909-1910. 
Clayton, Pearl, 1910-1911. 
Downs, Martha, 1910-1911. 
Garnier, Adele, 1911-1912. 
Leonard, Lillian P., 1911-1912. 
Conover, Elsie H., 1912-1913. 
Higgins, Helen M., 1912-1913. 
Carver, Dorothy, 1913-1914. 
Wilson, Anna T., B.S., 1913-1914. 
Mitchum, Countess, M.A., 1914-1919. 
Slaght, Helen L., 1914-1915. 
Hulsart, Sara, 1915-1916. 
Jennings, Harold M., M.A., 1915- 
1917. 
Trusdell, Bessie R., 1916-1917. 
Love, Jesse, 1917-1918. 


Reimann, Frances E., 1917-1918. 

Sweeton, Hannah M., 1919-1920. 

Fielding, Dorothy M., B.A., 1920- 
1924. 

Saul, Ernest R., A.M., 1921-1929. 

Hausman, Ethel H., B.S., 1924-1930. 

Crowell, Victor L., Ed.D., 1928— 

Eikenberry, William L., Sc.D., 1929- 
1942. 

Shoemaker, Lois Meier, Ph.D., 1929— 

Harp, Charles W., M.A., 1930— 

Troxel, Shirley M., Ph.D., 1931— 

Shoemaker, Morris Bennet, M.A., 
1936-1950. 

Hausdoerffer, William, Ed.D., 1947- 
1950. 

Hollingsworth, Jack R., M.S., 1945- 
1946. 

Goldstein, William, M.A., 1948— 

Lutz, Alan, M.S., 1950— 

Treuting, Herbert R. 
1950— 

Sharknas, Alby G., M.S., 1951-1952. 

Weymss, Courtney T., Ph.D., 1952- 


1953: 


(jr), MS., 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Miller, Harlan H., A.M., 1931— 


Wolcott, Leon B., Ed.D., 1947— 


STUDENT LIFE 


Marshall, Charlotte G., B.A., 1924- 
1930. 

Fraser, Bird Hitchcock, 1930-1937. 

Smith, Muriel Ewing, B.S., 1930-1937. 


Spencer, Edith L., M.A., 1931-1935. 
Decker, Vernetta F., A.M., 1937— 
Frederick, Victoria, M.A., 1937-1942. 
Jackman, Hope A., A.M., 1947— 
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